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(N°. XXL) 


BRANCH I 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Siler a tl 


Won generant aquilas columbi, 


Ye fons of Ceres, rear the pureft feed; 
Nor vainly think that owls will eagles breed. 


To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Seleétion of Grain for Seed. 


N the many interefting communications fubmitted to the pu- 

blic through the medium of your Magazine, little, if any thing, 
has been faid on the fubjec& of preferving pure and unblended 
valuable varieties of the different forts of grain and roots 
adapted to the climate and foil of the Britifh ifles; or on that 
of fele&ting new varieties of thele genera of grain, &c. as they 
appear poflefling qualities defirable by the agriculturift. Every 
attentive obferver of corn culture fees the importance of this 
fubjeé& to the whole realm. The attention of the farmer it more 
particularly claims. In blended crops ripening muft be unequal, 
confequently the produce inferior in apparent quality, as well as 
in real, to the perfon manufaéturing it; and even ultimately to 
the confumer. The quantity, it is apprehended, muft alfo be 
lefs than where one valuable variety of grain is cultivated on the 
{ame ground ; for, where blended grain is fown, part of the foil 
is often occupied with fome ears that, being too late, have not 
time to arrive at perfection, and with others that, being too for- 
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ward, drop part of their feeds befOre the crop is cut, or fhed 
them in the act of reaping it. 

Perfeverance in cultivating grain blended, in however {mall a 
degree it may be fo, is attended with increafing lofs ; for, ina 
few feafons, from the diffemination of the farina faecundans, the 
original defirable variety vanifhes among the multitudes that 
have arifen, forming a motley mixture altogether unworthy of 
occupying a place in the expeufive cultivation of the corn-lands of 
this country. Several eminent agriculturifts of the prefent day, 
have made felections of grain and xgots, that have afforded decided 
advantages to thofe who have obtained and cultivated them. To 
preferve any variety * of any of the genera of cultivated grain cor- 
rectly pure or ur iblended, where there is a great extent of fowing, 
is what perhaps cannot be effected ; though purity may be approach- 
ed fufficiently near for every valuable purpoie. This is only to be 
accomplithed by recurrence to firit principles as often as poflible ; 
for, if ove feafon is negle@ted, years may elapfe before the point 
fet out from is regained. New or different varieties of the fame 
genus of grain w il appear in the produce, whereno blending was 
apparent in the feed corn. 

Although different varieties will not, it is imagined, arife from 
the fame individual grain the firft feafon it is planted, it is pre- 
fumed they may from diftin& grains even of the fame ear. 
This being admitted thows, not only the indifpenfable neceflity 
of continual, fucceflive, annual fele&tion, but alfo of extirpation+ 
of all ears as weeds, as foon as they fhoot out of the ftem, and 
difcover fufpicious appearances. If fele&ted t corns are thrafhed 
with a machine, it will much defeat the purpofe intended to be 
accomplifhed, efpecially if more than one variety of the fame 
fort of grain is cultivated on the fame farm. That beautiful and 
valuable oat, the potatoe-oat, is already much blended in general, 
and threaten d with being abandoned for having degenerated; a 
weaknefs vulgarly imputed to all forts of grain, frequently to 
excufe the indolence of the cultivator. 

Thofe beft acquainted with corn-hufbandry confider it very 
local, and that any confiderable variation in climate and foil 
requires different management, in many refpeéts ; and the adop- 
tion and ftle@tion of varieties of the different genera of cultivated 
grain, fuitable to particular fituations, has not formed the leaft pro- 


minent 


* By a varicty is meant a particular fpecies of any of the genera of grain. 


+ This operation is propofed to be performed only on the immediate produce 


of the feleéted e-rs of any variety of grain thought worth preferving by feparate 
cu ture, 


$ Thefe may be rubbed or beaten out by the hand with a beetle, ona theet, 
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minent feature in the management of feveral of the firft agri- 
culturifts of the prefent day. 

The breeds of domeftic animals for flaughter, as well as for 
other purpofes, have been much improved in modern times. 
From the high-mettled racer to the Devonthire donkey ; from 
the Tees-water ox to the Chinefe gunter;—in a word, from the 
ftud of the peer to the fty of the diftiller, all have received their 
fhare of attention, and coft much expence. Blood horfes have 
covered at fifty guineas, It is faid twelve hundred guineas have 
been given for the feafun of aram. Even dogs are advertifed 
to ward bitches, at an eminent fporting fhop in Yorkhire, at 
feven guineas a bitch. And the writer afks pardon of a certain 
national inftitution, if it did not offer a cool two hundred of the 
fame coin, for a male tortoife cat. 

With all thefe things, and many more ftaring them in the 
face, it is to be hoped that modern corn-farmers will beftir them- 
felves a little, and not fuffer the breeders of live-ftock, even 
thofe of blue dogs and tortoife cats, totally to lofe fight of them 
in the race of improvement. ‘That the quantity and quality of 
bread-corn being of the firft importance to the community in’ 
which they live, they will confider a few fhillings well {pent in 
obtaining a valuable variety of any of the genera of cultivated 
gtain, and a little time well beftowed on fecuring it. 

From what has been faid, may it be concluded, that the value 
of the beft exifting varieties of grain, roots, and fruits, adapted 
to particular foils and fituations, is either not yet fufficiently 
known, or if fo, not admitted and appreciated, by the agriculturifts 
of Great Britain and Ireland in general ; that it is of much im. 
portance to cultivate tho/e unblended varieties only of the different 
genera of grain, &c. that are known beft to fuit the climate and 
foil of a farm—that regular, fucceffive, annual fele@ion, and fepa- 
rate culture, are effential to preferve thofe varieties, or to obtain 
new ones, if any appear worthy of notice—that the occupier of 
land, being generally the beft judge of what varieties of grain, &c. 
are moft fuitable to his fituation, would, probably, find his 
account in perfevering in a regular, fimple fyftem for obtaifing 
and fecuring thofg varieties. 


Miso-MixIs. 


TO 
* Vide Daniel on Britifh Sports, vel. i. opud fnem. 
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Oz the Working of Oxta, Kev 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Obfervations on the Working of Oxen by Lond SOMERVILLE ; 
with Anjwers te Queries on that SubjeG. 


Sir, 


You were good enough to think a few lines I had the honour 
of ad:refling to you fome months ago worth infertion in your 
Magazine; and as a correfpondent, Vol. v. p. 296. has exprefled 
2 wilh to learn fome further particulars on the fubje& of work- 
ing oxen, which, although formerly hinted at, were not detailed 
at length, only becaute the fubject has been treated on elfewhere, 
I hold myfelf bound to comply with a requeft fo properly made, 
and I have great pleafure in being able to do it. 

Your correfpondent puts fome queftions on the fubjeé, and 
then concludes by faying, that, if they be anfwered fatisfaCtorily, 
the queftion in favour of oxen, as beafts of labour, will appear to 
receive a complete decifion—Firft, as to the nature and fituation 
of the land (and the fubfoil), whether it be ftony or fteep, or a, 
clay. My own foils, of which the queftion is afked, are, firft, a 
loam on a limeftone rock, free fine working land, if at all level 
ftove brath tending towards a gravel and clay. 

The furface of the two firft is in general extremely broken 
ard fteep; the laft is nearly flat, except in certain cafes. The 
fteepnefs of the furface can hardly be deemed hoftile to labour 
of oxen, when it is confidered that thofe counties, where oxen 
have been and will {till be worked, are broken in their furface ; 
many of them ftony in a very great degree, yet very well farm- 
ed ; for inftance, Hereford, Suflex, and Kent. Many diftricts of 
thofe connties are on a very ftrong clay, the wealds of Suflex 
notorioufly fo, part of Kent, much of the vales of Hereford 
and Leominfter, and the country around Bridgewater, the 
grazing marthes of which equal any in quality, and all a very 
deep clay. 

As to the next query, Whether they do not poach heavy land 
more than horfes >—The foot of the horfe is concave, the confe- 
quence of which is an adhefion, or rather a fuétion, which im- 
pede$ his ation very much, and from its form muft neceflarily 
comprefs more than any other fhape whatever. Now, the foot 
of the ox is cloven; it enters the land diftended by the weight 
and ation of the animal, and comes out contratted, by which its 
egrefs is comparatively eafy, and confequently the labour or 
exertion diminithed, and the injury done to the land is lefs. In 
proof of which, let horned cattle wander i in mofly and upfound 
land 
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land as much as they will, and there is hardly an inftanee of their 
{ticking in it, where horfes would infallibly require to be drawn 
out, or would be loft in it. This refults trom the formation of 
the feet, and is aconclufive argument as to the aptitude of horned 
animals to labour on deep land. 

We come next to the ability of oxen to do extra labour, when 
not fully employed in plough. My own oxen cauuot be ipared 
from conftant labour ; and, except on Sundays, or in a very nard 
froft, there is hardly a day that they lic itill; but, if they did, , 
there is a profit attending their growth which is moft materially 
wi their favour, fhould a week or ten days’ reft occur. This 
profit we know to be equal, on the average, tu 20 per cent. oa 
their value. 

Animals which can do hard days’ work for two mouths in the 
year muft be feafoned to labour, and confequently would do it 
through the whole year, if required ; more eipeciaily as we Kuow 
that labour not overdone adds to the growth of any anunal. 
The principle which gives the premium for working catue at 
the March fhow in London, is, that certificates of the greatcit 
work done from the 1ft of January to the 25th of April, previ- 
ous to their being turned out to graze, ave iutticient ; becaute, if 
the work is trifling, the certificates mark that it 1s fo, aui of 
that work was done on the {pur of the occafiou, and the animals 
previoufly unfeafoned to labour, it would put them out ot cou. 
dition to graze for the premium of that feafon at leaft, 1 wot 
deftroy them altogether. Hard labour cannot be done by ists 
and ftarts, without injury to any animal whatever: take, toi ine 
ftance, the exercife of the hunter, or the training of the race-huiie, 
or the endlefs flavery of the hard run poft-horfe. 

We are now to confider them as equal to carry on road-work. 
That my own oxen do a very great deal of work on the road is 
certain, becaufe we carry much lime for manure. We drive at the 
rate of 20 hogfheads, 7. ¢. 100 bufhels Winchefter meafure per 
acre. We carry as much dung as we can, and confiderable quan- 
tities of timber; for the growth and wafle of it is there very con- 
fiderable. In addition to which, our farms lie much divided, 
which makes a moft effential difference in labour, and the roads 
are ftony beyond meafure. The general praétite of the county 
is to work oxen on the road, fome more and fome lefs; fo 1t is 
even in the moft hard and {tony diftriéts, as in Glamorganhhire, 
in Herefordfhire, in Suffex, and in the Eaft-Riding of Yorkthire, 
The timber-waggons, which carry timber from the vale of 
Pickering, in Yorkfhire, to Scarborough, work two oxen; the 
oxen do not work before to aflift the horfes, but in the timon or 
pole behind, and on them, therefore, the dependence is to condu& 
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great loads in very hilly and ftony roads; a decifive proof that 
they can bear road-work, even of the fevereft nature. 

We now come to the laft query, Whether they be liable to be 
lamed as horfes ? to which, we truft, the following is a moft fatif- 
factory and decifive anfwer: In the 20 years I have worked them, 
I can hardly remember where any one ox has been laid by from 
lamenefs for 48 hours together ; and if an inftance has occurred, it 
has occurred but rarely; nor do I reniember to have loft one 
fingle ox or fteer in labour, or ever had to replace one which 
failed in work. 

The moft common caufes of temporary lamenefs in oxen are 
flight ftrains on ftony roads, or a {tripping between the hoofs, 
fomewhat fimilar to the foot-rot in fheep, and arifing indeed from 
the fame caufe, namely, the cotrofive properties of the {trong 
dews which fall towards autumn. 

Thefe faé&s might have been ftated before, but two confirma- 
tions of the powers of thefe admirable animals would have been 
wanting, which may now be fupplied. The firft is, that, having 
this {pring claimed the premium from the Bath Society for la- 
bour done by oxen in 1803—three competent perfons were fent 
to infpect and report on the fpot. The particulars of which, as 
far as regard the claim to this premium for 1803, I do not feel 
at liberty to ftate, becaule it is not yet finally adjudged, and be- 
caufe that Society has a juft claim to the publication of fuch 
papers in its own volumes, the circulation and charaéer of which 
are well known. But, for your information, I feel myfelf at li- 
berty to fay, that, in addition to the report itfelf, they did ftate 
as follows; That notwithftanding the quantity of labour done, 
and the failure of the green crops of 1823, owing to the drought, 
by which our oxen were compelled to be put on ftraw and hay 
in the beginning of September (in many places earlier), yet, 
that fince January 1. 1804, 22 acres of peas, one ploughing— 
50 acres of barley, two ploughings—6o acres of turnip fallow, 
55 of which were 2 ploughings—in all 237 acres, had been la- 
boured by 16 oxen and iteers, a proportionate number of which 
were too young to do much, yet that they were, at that time, 
namely, in May laft, in very good working condition, and, it 
might have been added, very high in flefh. 

Another is, that, hard as my own oxen labour through the 
year, and during the greater part of their growth, yet they had 
the good fortune to gain the firft prize, or L. 30, at the Barbican 
cattle-fhow in March laft, where there were 12 or 14 yoke qua- 
lified to compete for it. Had my oxen in general been injured 
by over work, they could not have come to a public exhibition, 
after 10 months grazing, with fuch credit to themfelves as they 
have 
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have done for three years paft, and, it is to be hoped, will conti- 
nue to do. 

Mr Weftcar, the celebrated grazier of Hereford oxen, was 
heard to fay of a very fat ox then on fale at Smithfield: ‘ You 
think this ox has had nothing in its life to do except to get fat, 
but he has earned L. 30, befides his keep, in hard labour, before 
‘I grazed him.’ Such, or very nearly fuch, is the hiftory of 
every ox which this moft celebrated judge of cattle brings to 
market. 

Having noticed all that was required of me, I cannot lay down 
my pen without obferving, that although I have ftated what can 
be and is done in other counties, yet that I do not advife the 
ufe of draught-oxen in every county ; indeed, in no county, un- 
lefs the breed be active and hardy, and unlefs there is a dete: mi- 
nation to do every juftice to them: whether they will be gene- 
rally applicable to labour in Scotland will foon be brought to 
the proof: And here I may be allowed to notice the effeét of the 
exhibition of cattle at the laft meeting of the Cheviot Society at 
CampTown, where a bull and two cows, of the Devon breed, were 
produced by Mr Andrew Blackie of Holydean; a bull aud two 
cows, of the Hereford breed, by Mr Rutherford ot Edyeritoun ; 
and a bull and two cows, of the beft Weit Highland breed, b. Mr 
J. Riddell of Timpindean, from the {tock of the Duke of Argyle. 

Pains were taken in felecting thefe cattle, and, in the hands of 
fuch men, there can be little doubt that every juftice will be 
done to them, whether as dairy ftock, or with a view to that 
competition, both in labour and feeding out, which muft naturally 
arife from feleétion of thefe moft excellent breeds of {tock brought 
into the fame neighbourhood: they were much noticed and ad- 
mired, not only by the farmers and landholders interefted in this 
queftion, but alfo by the herds and fervants aflembled. 

I have the honour to be, 
Langlee, 25th Sept. 1804. SOMERVILLE. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Comparative Expence of Farm Labour, 8c. in 1790 and 1804. 


Sir, 

I ogserve, in your roth Number (vol. 5. p. 338.), ‘A 
ftatement of expence attending the culture of corn in Norfolk, in 
1790 and 1804, prefented to the Committee of the Houte of 
Commons,’ which may be corre¢t fo far as it goes, but conveys, 
in my humble opinion, an inadequate view ef the fubject meant 
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to be elucidated. On that account, I take the liberty of handing 
to you a copy of the ftatement fent to the Committee from Eatt 
Lothian, which embraces every branch of the Committee’s inqui- 
ries,.and fatisfa€torily proves, that the late alteration upon the 
corn laws of this kingdom was abfolutely neceflary to the prof- 
perity of Britifh agriculture. Perhaps, after all, protecting duties, 
as fuggefted in the obfervations which follow the ftatement of 
expences, might have anfwered the purpofe equally well, at leaft 
the trade in corn would thereby have been put upon a more 
fteady footing ; but be this as it may, fo long as the price of la- 
bour, and the amount of public burdens, are fo much higher in 
Britain than what they are upon the Continent, regulations of one 
kind or other are imperioufly called for, in order that the home 
cultivator may not be underfold in his own natural market. 
Whether the increafe of rent can fairly be taken into account, 
may be queftioned by fome people. To the farmer, who pays it, 
the increafe is precifely the fame thing as if it was money ex- 
pended for other putpofes ,; though, in forming a general regula- 
tion, Iam not altogether fure whether its weight ought to be 
thrown into the feale. A poftfcript, not included in the ftate- - 
ment, is therefore added, which will fhow how far the expence 
of raifing corn is augmented by the increafed value of labour 
and public burdens fince 1790, which is fo plain and diftin&, 
that every one of your readers may be enabled to judge of its 
correctnefs. I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 


A FrienD To AGRICULTURE. 
Statements of Expence attending the Culture of Corn in Eaft 
Lothian 1790 and 1804. 


STATEMENT, No. I. 


1790. Average rent of good land, 30s. per Scots acre. 
1804. Average rent of good land, 60s. 


N. B. It is not an eafy matter to afcertain the average rent 
of land; but one thing is affuredly true, that more land is now 
fet at L. 3, than what, in 1790, was fet at 30s. 


1790. Commutation money for road-work, 20s. per plough 


1804. Commutation money for ditto, 30s. per ditto 
1790. Labourer’s wages, - - rod. and 12d. per day 
1804. Labourer’s wages, - 16d. 18d. and 20d. 
1790. Lime, per boll of fix buthels, 11d. and 12d, 

1804. Lime, per ditto, - - 20d. and 22d. 

1790. Dung, per cart-load, - 2s. and 2s. 6d. 


1304. Dung, per ditto, - . 4S. 48. 6d. and 5s. 
1790. 
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1790. Harveft-work, - - gd. 10d. and 14d, 
1803. Harvelt-work, - - 14d. 18d. and 2s. 
1790. Turnip hoeing, andother field-work, ' 

by boys and girls, - - 5d. per day 
1804. Ditto. - - 7d. and 8d. 
1790. Ale for harveft-work, ‘per cafk, 53 
1804. Ditto for ditto,  ~- - 8s. and gs. 
1790. Smith-work, per plough, - 3Cs. 
1804. Ditto, per ditto, - 50s. and 60s. 
1790. Wright-work, per plough, 258. 
1804. Ditto, per ditto, 40S. 
1790. Sadlery-work, per plough, 15S. 
1804. Ditto, per ditto, 305. 
1799. Price of cart-horfes, - L.18 and L. 22 
1804. Dittoof ditto, - - L.30 and L. 35 
1804. Window lights doubled, owing to 

the way they are now affefled, 
1790. Horfe tax, - - None 
1804. Horfe tax, - - 12s. 6d. each 
1790. Property tax, - - None 
1804. Property tax, - - 6d. per pound of rent 


N. B. The property-tax, during a nineteen years’ leafe of a 
farm that pays L. 1000 of rent annually, will abforb L. 475 of 
the tenant’s profits; or, in other words, make him that fum poorer 
at the end of his leafe than he would otherwife have been, inde- 
pendent of the intereft thereupon, which, taken according to com- 
pound calculation, would more than double this eftimate. 


STATEMENT, No. II. 


Expence of a Ploughgate of Land for one year, [uppofing 50 Acres, 

Scots Meafure, to be the Quantity of Land therein contained. 
In 1790. 

Rent, at 30s. per acre, - - ' Legge 

Intereft on capital flock—fay on L. 150, - 7 10 

Allowance on horfes for tear and wear—fay 12} 
per cent. on L. 40, “ - - 

Smith, Wright, and Sadler, - - 

Ploughmen, - - ~ ° 

Labourers, per plough, ~ - 

Incidental work, per ditto, - 

Harveft-work and board, per ditto, - 

Road tax, per ditto, - - 

Window lights, on an average, per ditto; 
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Comparative Expence of Farm Labour, Sc. 


In 1804. 


Rent, at 60s. per acre, L.rs0 © 

Intereft on capital ftock—fay on nL. 200, : 10 Oo 

Allowance for tear and wear on horfes—fay 12 
per cent. on L. 60, ‘ . . 

Smith, Wright, and Sedler,, ° ° 

Ploughman, . . 

Labourers, per plough, ° 

Incidental work, per ditto, ° 

Harveft-work and board, 2 ditto, 

Road tax, per ditto, 

Window lights, on an average, 

Horfe tax, per plough, ° : 

Property.tax, per ditto, + . ; 
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From the above it appears, that the expences of cultivating a 
ploughgate of land in 1804 (rent included) exceed thoie of 17g0 
in no lefs a fum than L.109, 153s. without taking into account 
the additional money laid out in purchafing lime and dung, the re- 
pairs of houfes and fences, the private expences of the farmer, or 
the maintenance of himfelf and family ; and, as nearly the whole 
en this increafed expence, rent excepted, falls upon the produce of 

o acres of land fuppofed to be under corn crops, it alfo appears 
chat the additional charge upon each acre under corn is L. 3, 
38. or thereby, after deducting L.15 as the increafed rent of 10 
acres under grafs. If we fhall fuppofe that the difpofable pro- 
duce amounts to five bolis and one half per acre, on an average, 
after feed, horfe corn, and what is ufed in the farmer’ s family, 
are deduéted, or, in other words, that 165 bolls are difpofed from 
each ploughgate, then every boll of difpofable corn is now raifed 
by the farmer at an increafed expence of 11s. 6d. or thereby, 
above what it coft him in 1790. From all which things, a revi- 
lion of the corn laws muft appear abfolutely neceflary, in order 
that the cultivators of Britith foil may be able to cope with thofe 
of foreign countries, even in the home markets. Exportation 
may now be confidered as out of the queftion. Indeed, the fimple 
way of correéting the evil which opprefles agriculturifts, is to re- 
peal every one of the corn laws, and lay proteéting duties upon 
foreign grain imported into this country, calculating thefe upon 
fair and liberal principles, fo as the difference in the value of rent, 
labour, and public burdens, may at leaft be equalized by fuch 
duties. Then the Britifh farmer would be on an equal footing 

with 
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with his brethren abroad, which at this time is certainly not the 
cafe. 


P.S. If rent is deduéted from the increafed expences of a 
ploughgate of land, the balance remaining will be L. 34, 15s. ; and 
laying this fum upon the difpofable produce, it appears that the 
increafed value of labour and public burdens, taken by themfelves, 
amount to 4s. 2d. upon each boll of corn carried to market, un- 
der the fuppofition that 30 acres of corn are the average number 
cultivated by one plough, and five bolls and one half the quantity 
of difpofable produce from each acre. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Analyfis of Limeftone. 
Sir, 


In Number 18th of your Magazine (6th February 1804), I 
obferved a communication, under the fignature of A. S., on the 
importance, and modes, of analyfing lime. And in Number 19th 
(13th Auguft 1804), I obferved two communications by Sir 


George 5. Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. which are meant as 2 
refutation of the mode of analyfis propofed by A. S. ; and another 
mode, in Sir George’s apprehenfions better calculated to anfwer 
the purpofe, is propofed in its place. 


On thefe communications I beg leave to offer a few remarks. 
1. I cordially agree with A. S. on the importance of having 
all limeftones and calcareous fubftances throughout the kingdom 
analyfed, fo far, at leaft, as to afcertain the proportion of calca- 
reous matter they contain, which is the only point connedted 
with practical utility. In addition to the reafons pointed out by 
A. 5. for analyfing calcareous fubitances, I beg leave to fuggett 
another ; that when a new rock of limeftone, or a bed of thell- 
marl, or clay-marl, or ftone-marl, are difcovered, it is much 
eafier to afcertain by chemical analyfis, whether they may be 
wrought with advantage, than by any other mode whatever. I 
have known people lay out confiderable {ums in running drains, 
opening quarries, building kilns, providing fuel, &c,. &c. to get 
poffeffion of a rock of limeftone, which, after all their la- 
bour, proved to be good for nothing. In all cafes where I 
was fo fortunate as to diicover any of thefe fubitances, I 
afcertained their value by chemical analyfis; and where the 
difcovery was followed out, the practical application of it has 
correfponded with the analyfis. In fome of the Hebridian Ifles, I 
found 
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found the people were in the practice of bringing fhell fand from 
bays and creeks on the main-land, at the diftance of from 60 to 
80 miles, to manure their land. By analyfis I found that the 
fhell fand, in many of the creeks and bays along their own fhores, 
was much better adapted to ferve their purpofe than what they 
were bringing from fo great a diftance. 

But thefe things are only ftated in corroboration of what A. S. 
has advanced refpecting the utility of analyfing calcareous fub- 
ftances. He has defcribed an experiment of making lime into 
mortar, as a mode of analyfing limeftones. I do not choofe to 
enter into that point at prefent; but fhall only obferve, that 
were the making of mortar conduéted on the principle of ftrié& 
chemical analyfis, I entertain no’ doubt but it might be made 
harder than flint, and lefs frangible than the moft perfe& columnar 
bafalt. 

2. The point on which I propofe chiefly to make remarks is 
the mode of analyfing limeftones propoted by A. S. viz. by fe- 
parating and weighing the refufe, and deduéting its weight from 
the original weight of the limeftone operated upon. This mode 
of anaiyfis Sir George has chofen to controvert ; and I beg leave 
to offer remarks upon it, and thall afterwards confider the mode 
he propofes. 

I would not have troubled you with thefe remarks, had I not 
felt fome little intereft in this fubje&t. The mode of analyfing © 
limeftones propofed by A. S. I have reafon to believe, was firft 
fuggefted by me. After trying it during feveral years, I gave a 
thort defcription of it in an Efflay on Manures, publithed by the 
Board of Agriculture ; but who mangled and mutilated that, as 
well as feveral other parts of my Effay, more folito. I do not 
pretend to fay that I was the firft perfon to whom this mode of 
analyfing calcareous fubftances had occurred, but that I had never 
heard mention of it, nor feen it in any book. 

Sir George objects to the ufe of common muriatic acid in the 
analyfis of limeftone, becaufe it is apt to be adulterated by a por- 
tion of fulphuric acid, which, forming a nearly infoluble com- 
pound with lime, would detain a part of it among the refufe. 
If the farmer procures his acid from a laboratory which is ufed 
to furnifh agents for chemical experiments, it is not likely to be 
fo impure as to occafion any fenfible error in the refult. But 
fuppofing the muriatic acid to be adulterated with a hurtful pro- 
portion of fulphuric acid, muriate of varytes, flowly and cau- 
tioufly dropped into it, will carry all the fulphuric acid to the 
bottom, and the purified muriatic acid may be decanted off. 

Along with the acid, the farmer fhould be furnifhed with an 
accurate balance, fuch as are commonly ufed for weighing gold, 
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and weights confifting of roe equal parts. A wire twifted up- 
on a cylender, and cut acrofs in a line parallel to the axis of the 
cylender, makes very excellent weights; and they may be 
halved, quartered, and reduced, to any fraction of a part. Where 
thefe are wanting, patent fhot furnifhes weights of fufficient 
accuracy. 

A portion of the limeftone being pounded, or rather reduced 
to {mall fragments, and dried before the fire, 100 parts of it muft 
be weighed, and put into a tall glafs. The acid, confiderably 
diluted, fhould be added in {mall portions, and, towards the con- 
clufion, the fediment fhould be ftirred with a glafs {fpatula. Care 
thould be taken that, after the folution is completed, the acid 
fhould be as little in excefs as poflible. For, while the acid has 
lime to aét upon, it will not combine with iron, clay, or other 
ingredients in the compound ; and the dilution of the acid renders, 
it lefs liable to combine with thefe ingredients. 

If, notwithftanding all due care, there be reafon to fufpect that, 
the acid has combined with a portion of iron, or other ingredient, 
dilute with warm water, and drop in a portion of ammonia, 
which will carry down metallic oxyds, or other ingredients that 
may have combined with the acid, without affecting the lime. 

Meanwhile a piece of good filtering paper fhould be made into 
a conical form, dried before the fire, weighed, and its counter- 
poife allowed to remain in the fcale. This filter being put into 
a fluted glafs funnel, placed in the mouth of a clean wine decanter, 
fhould have the whole folution, with every particle of the fedi- 
ment, wafhed into it; and the fediment thould be wathed by re- 
peated additions of warm water, until every particle of the falt 
of lime is carried through into the decanter, leaving the fediment 
upon the filter. In wathing the fediment, too much water fhould 
not be-added at a time, becaufe its incumbent preflure may force 
fome particles of the fediment through the paper. If any particles 
fhould get throngh, from too great a weight of water, they 
fhould be allowed to fubfide to the bottom of the decanter; and 
the clear liquor being poured off, they theuld be returned to the 
_ filter, and wathed as before.. 

We have now got all the lime in folution in the decanter, and 
every particle in the mafs, that was not lime, left upon tbe filters 
It therefore only remains to dry the filter and its contents before 
the fire, and to weigh it. The number of parts by which the 
filter now exceeds its counterpoife is the weight of the refude ;, 
whith being dedufted from 100, the original weight of the 
limeftone, the remainder is the proportion of carbonate of lime 
contained in the mafs. 


If the farmer choofes, he may proceed to confirm his mite 
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by fynthefis. To do this, he has only to enlarge the vo- 
lume of his muriate of lime by boiling water, and precipi- 
tate the lime by a purified folution of carbonate of pot-ath. 
The decanter being kept warm near the fire, the precipitated 
carbonate of lime will fubfide to the bottom. The clear liquor 
being decanted off, the lime, which is now the fediment, muft be 
thrown either upon the fame or a feparate filter, wathed and 
dried. If its weight, added to that of the refufe, amounts to 160, 
he may be certain the procefs has been accurately condutted. 

3. It is of very little importance to the farmer to know the 
fpecies of extraneous matters which enter into the compofition 
of his lime ; but it is of great importance to know their grofs 
amount, or the proportion they bear to the mafs, for reafons 
which A. S. has very properly ftated. The moft common alloy 
of limeftone is fand, or quarty and clay. When the limeftone 
operated upon has only been broken into {mall chips, the par- 
ticles of fand retain their original fize, and their proportion in 
the alloy may be known by wathing off the clay, and weighing 
the fand that remains. 

Lime that contains much fand eafily flacks by expofure to the 
air ; but that which contains much clay often requires to have the 
water added to it while it is red-hot; becaufe the clay forms a 
pafte which refifts the penetration of the water. Sandy limeftone is 
reckoned beft for mortar ; and clay-alloyed limeftoue often con- 
tains magnefia, or magnefia combined with fulphur, which efflo- 
refces into falphate of magnefia, or Epfom falt. I have fometimes 
obferved that the limes of thefe different {pecies eticourage the 
growth, the one of one {pecies, the other of another fpecies of 
weeds, © 

But ftratified limeftone often contains coal-tar, and particles of 
carbon interfperfed through it; and the ftratified limeftones of 
Caithnefs and Orkney contain not only various proportions of 
coal-tar, but even numerous pieces of coal interfperfed through 
their mafs. It would be wrong in the farmer to fet down thefe 
ingtedients as refufe in his lime, becaufe they are wholly con- 
fumed in burning the ftone, and, as far as they go, they operate 
as fuel to affift the burning. When thefe ingredients exift, in 
limeftone, they thould either be deflagrated with nitre before the 
ftone is analyfed, or the ftone may be analyfed before it is 
burnt. The fame remark applies to fulphur, which is either 
expelled in burning the ftone, or a part is acidified, and forms, 
with the lime, a {mall proportion of gypfum. 

But limeftone often contains magnefia, and other earths be. 
fides filex and alumina. It often contains gy pfum, mica, zeolite 5 
and moft frequently oxyd or carbonate of iron, and other metals ; 
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not unfrequently alfo it contains pyrites of iron, of copper, or 
other metals. 

When limeftone is alloyed with a variety of thefe fubftances, 
and we with to know their relative proportions, recourfe muft 
be had to the more complex and intricate analyfis defcribed by 
Sir George Mackenzie. But fuch inveftigations are foreign to 
the practical purpofes of the farmer. 

The only cafe where an accurate inveftigation of all the 
matters which enter into the compofition of limeftone may be 
attended with practical utility, is where it is propofed to coms 
pound mortar on fcientific principles, and to afcertain the quality 
and quantity of fand neceflary to give it the greateft hardinefs 
and durability. I have feen many ferruginous limeftones, which, 
I am ftrongly impreffed with:a belief, would make better mortar 
for building under water, than that which is mixed with puzzo- 
land, or the refufe of iron-works. In fuch limeftones the iron 
muft be more intimately mixed than can be effefted by mecha- 
nical means, and hence muft operate more powerfully. There 
are various ftrata of limeftone of this defcription on the north-eaft 
fhore of the ifland of Arran, from the Currie to beyond the Cock, 
which are of a florid blood or brick red-colour, very compact, 
and of {mooth fracture, and feem to contain little other alloy but 
oxyd, or carbonate of iron. I with the Dire&tors of the Caledo- 
nian Canal wonld pay attention to them. If their proportion of 
iron be fufficient, they will make a very fuperior cement for 
their locks and bridges ; and, even though a {mall addition of 
iron may be neceflary, the fubaqueous cement muft furpafs that - 
which has all the iron combined mechanically. 

It may only be neceflary to add, that, for the proteffes here 
defcribed, diftilled water anfwers beft. But, where this cannot 
be procured, any water that is free of fediment, and that con- 
tains no falt capable of being decompofed during the procefs,¢ 
will anfwer equally well. 

By attending to what has been fuggefted, any farmer may 
eafily afcertain the proportion of alloy or refufe contained in dif- 
ferent limeftones or marls ; and the analyfis of the refufe itfelf, 
fo as to afcertain the proportions of the primitive earths or 
metals which enter into its compofition, is, to him, an object of 
no practical utility. 

4. I propofed to offer a few remarks on the mode of analyfis 
fuggefted by Sir George, pp. 266. 267. of No. 1gth, founded on 
the weight of carbonic acid gas, that efcapes from limeftone du- 
ring its folution in pure muriatic acid. This mode was firft pro- 
pofed by the celebrated Dr Black, and refts on the fuppofition 
that corbonate of lime always contains the fame invariable pro- 
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portion of carbonic acid gas: a fuppofition that farther experi- 
ence feems to have weakened, if not wholly overthrown. I have 
met with feveral fpecies of indurated chalk and other limeftones, 
where the filex and clay feemed to have formed a fort of chemical 
union with the lime like indurated mortar, to the exclufion of 
part, at leaft, of the carbonic acid; and thus fuch ftones emitted 
very little effervefcence during folution in acids. But not to 
reft any part of the argument on my own authority, I beg leave 
to obferve, that chymifts of the greateft accuracy and celebrity, 
who have analyfed pure carbonate of lime, where no chemical 
attraction for other earths can be fuppofed to have excluded the 
due proportion of carbonic acid, have differed’confiderably in the 

roportion of carbonic acid gas which this carbonate yielded. 

hus, in Dr Thomfon’s Chemiftry, laft edition, vol. ii. p. 392. 
we find the following analyfis of carbonate of lime. 


Bergman. Kirwan. 
24. = 7898. Oey Batons acid. 
55 = 2-2e = = © © © §5 lime. 
I - = = = = = = = © water, 


Dr Thomfon. 
50 acid and water. 
50 lime. 


The Doétor obferves in a note, that “ The water feems, in 
pure cryftallized carbonate, to amount to 3 or 4 per cent :” but 
he exprefles a difficulty in afcertaining its exa&t amount; though 
we fhall take the extreme, or 4 per cent,, for the proportion of 
water, With leaves 46 per cent. of carbonic acid. Thus the 
carbonic acid of Kirwan exceeds that of Bergman no lefs thay 
x1 per cent; Dr Thomfon’s acid exceeds that of Kirwan 1 per 
cent. and that of Bergman 12 per cent. I think it much more 
natural to fuppofe that the proportions of carbonic acid and of 
water of compofition in pure carbonate of lime, admit of confider- 
able variations, than that chymifts of fuch rigid accuracy fhould 
have been miftaken. It follows, therefore, that any calculation 
of the proportion of lime, contained in a mafs even of pure car- 
bonate of lime, from its lofs of weight during folution in pure 
muriatic acid, muft be liable to very great errors. But, in com- 
pound limeftones, the errors muft be multiplied almoft to infinity, 
for in thefe ftones the different earths and oxyds of metals are 
more or lefs united to the lime by chemical attraction, which 
enly takes place in proportion as the quantity of carbonic acid 
combined with the lime is diminifhed; or, as chymifts would 
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exprefs it, the more the lime is reduced to the ftate of a fubcar- 
bonate. But, as this admits of almoft infinite degrees, it is evi- 
dent that a calculation of the proportion of lime in thefe ftones, 
from their lofs of weight during the folution, muft prove in the 
higheft degree fallacious. 

But, in addition to this radical caufe of error, limeftones, and. 
efpecially clay and fhell-marls, are often alloyed with carbonate 
of iron and other metals, or with carbonate of clay and other 
earths. Now, as fuch a proportion of muriatic acid muft be 
put into the bottle as will be fufficient to expel all the carbonic 
acid from the mafs, it is evident that what efcapes from iron, 
clay, &c. cannot be diftinguifhed from what efcaped from lime ; 
and hence all the matters which yielded gas of any kind will 
appear to be lime in the calculation. 

Sir George feems aware of the error arifing from the muriatic 
acid carried off during the operation. This error cannot be re- 
duced to calculation, becaufe it depends on the rapidity or flow- 
nefs of the folution. Some calcareous bodies diflolve with fuch 
rapidity, that the carbonic acid gas efcapes like an explotion, 
catrying with it a great proportion of the acid, while others 
diffolve more flowly. 

In faét, Sir George, in his fecond Effay, vol. 5. p. 269. feems 
to have abandoned this mode of analyfis, and to have had recourfe 
to one fimilar to that here propofed. It is not my intention to 
enter into any criticifm on the different fteps of his analyfis, as 
I have no doubt but it was conduéted with all the {cientific ace 
curacy for which he is fo much diftinguifhed. 

Having feen this fubje& ftarted, all 1 mean is to explain 
more fully what A. §. only hinted at, and to point out an eafy 
procefs by which a farmer may judge of the comparative va- 
lue of limeftone and other calcareous fubftances, by afcertain- 
ing the proportion of fixed matters in the mafs which are not 
lime. I conceive this to be of very great importance: but with 
regard to afcertaining the various proportions of the primitive 
earths or of metals which enter into the compofition of lime- 
ftone, this is a matter of too much intricacy for ordinary farm. 
ers, and to them of no prattical utility. 

Sir George feems to deprecate anonymous attacks, and to 
with that every perfon who writes on this fubjeé fhould fign his 
name. Iam fure I have not the fmalleft intention of attacking 
one for whom I entertain fo much perfonal efteem, and whofe 
high attainments in the phyfical {ciences entitle him to fo much. 
refpe& ; nor do I think Sir George will view any thing ] have 
faid as an attack upon him. I fhall be extremely happy to have 
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my own errors pointed out by Sir George ; and, that he may not 
labour in the dark, I beg leave to fubfcribe myfelf 
His and your obedieut humble fervant, 


James HrEapRICk. 
Edin. Nov. 1. 1804. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Dueftion confidered, Whether Magnefian Limeftone'is perni- 
cious to Vegetation ? 
SiR, 

Dvuriyc two or three years paft I feldom returned to this 
city, from my laborious peregrinations through the Highlands 
and Ifles, without having my ears perpetually ftunned with vio- 
lent ipvectives againft the ule of lime, which contains magnefia, 
as manure. Some zealous friends of mine (whofe zeal excceds 
their knowledge) fuggetted the propriety of analyfing all the 
limeftone quarries in their vicinage, and, if found to contain a par- 
ticle of magnefia, propofed that they fhould be thut up by aé 
of Parliament, and prevented from poifoning the crops in their 
neighbourhood. 

In faét, among your agriculturifts, the magnefia-phobia feems 
to be the order of the day: and they appear to be as much ter- 
rified at magnefia, as a helplefs traveller, like me, is fometimes at 
mad dogs. 

- My-peregrinations having precluded me from pernfing any of 
the original publitations which excited this magnefix-pbobia, 
I beg leave to offer a few remarks on an Effay, figned Trro, 
Yorkfbire, icy... Vol. v, p. 272. 

As far as I can learn, the magnefie-phobia commenced in 
Yorkthire, and has f{pread by repeated undulations through the 
ifland, and has topfy-turvied ftronger brains than mine. 

1. The firft remark I beg leave to make.on this gentleman’s 
Effay is, That he does not point out the ftate or combinations of 
the magnefia, which produces fuch dreadful effe&ts. This quef- 
tion I have repeatedly put to feveral of my friends, who were 
vifibly under the higheft paroxyfm of the magnefix-phobia ; but, 
whether from ignorance, or from the diforder having reached 
their cranium, I never could draw from them any diftinét anfwer. 
In one point only they all concurred, in exprefling the greatett - 
horror and alarm at- magnefia coming within a hundred. miles of 
their land; and fome, when they learnt that this deletereous fub- 
ftance was capable of combinations, became ftill more alarmed left 
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it might be fmuggled in upon them in a form which they had no 
means of detecting. 

2. Your correfpondent Tyro not only omits fpecifying the 
ftate of the magnefia which proves fo hurtful to land, viz. Whe. 
ther it is pure carbonate, or with what acid it is combined, 
but alfo negleéts to mention the mode by which the folution of 
the limeftone is effeled. All I am left to gather on this point 
is, that the folution was effected in a way fimilar to that, the 
fallacy of which I have already pointed out in a preceding effay. 

Whatever way his folution was effected, I can only fay, that 
lis ammonia, or vol-alkali, would throw down feveral other 
matters before it touched magnefia; and that his whole fcheme 
of analyfis appears liable to obje€tions. I might enter into par- 
ticulars in order to eftablifh this affertion ; but, not wifhing to 
embark in any controverfies remote from praética] utility, I 
thall content myfelf with thowing that magnefia, under certain 
combinations, is either harmlefs or beneficial to the growth of 

lants. 

3. It muft appear ftrange to any man endowed with reafon, 
that magnefia, which is evolved by the putrefaction and com- 
buftion of (1 may venture to fay) all animal and vegetable 
fubftances, fhould operate as a poifon to plants. How does this 
fubftance get into plants? doubtlefs by their roots. How does 
it get into animals? doubtlefs by feeding on plants which contain 
it? How does it get into animals which do not feed on piants? 
doubtlefs, by devouring animals which feed on plants. The ufes 
of magnefia in the vegetable and animal economy are yet un- 
known; but that its ufes are great, may be inferred from this 
fact, that it always exifts in both kingdoms, and often in confi- 
derable proportion. 

4. I had long ago afcertained that many ftrata of limeftone in 
Scotland, but efpecially thofe alloyed with clay, contained various 
proportions of magnefia. In thefe cafes 1 always found the 
magnefia to exift either in the ftate of carbonate, or combined with 
fulphur ; and not unfrequently exifting in both thefe ftates in the 
fame rock. When combined with fulphur, it efflorefces into ful- 
phate of magnefia, which often forms a hoary incruftation on the 
face of the rock. Yet the farmers, who ufed the lime of thefe 
rocks in great quantities, never entertained the fmalleft appre- 
henfion that it was injurious to vegetation. 

5. have analyfed various coal afhes, and never failed to find 
in them fulphate of magnefia, and fometimes alfo fubcarbonate 
of maghefia, both, not unfrequently, in confiderable proportions. 
Yet coal athes are applied to certain foils with very good effec. 
’ 6. Lord Dundonald having ftated, in his Effay on Manures, 
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that peat-afhes contained pot-ath, to which he afcribed their 
virtues as manure, I was led to analyfe peat-afhes in various 
places from Ayrfhire to Caithnefs, in the hope that thofe who 
ufed peat-fuel might be able to furnifh pot-ath like thofe who 
burn wood. I never was able to deteé a fingle particle of 
pot-afh in the afhes of peats ; but I never failed to find fulphate 
of maznefia, and frequently the fulphate and fubcarbonate in 
large proportions. Thofe peats which yield white afhes contain 
moft of thefe ingredients. Now, peat-alhes are univerfaily uied 
as manure, and mofles are often pared and burnt for the exprefs 
purpofe of manuring them with their own afhes. An efflored- 
cence of fulphate of magnefia is often feen on mofs binds, that is, 
the face of mofs from which people had been cutting peats. 

7. In the Effay on Manures, referred to in my former commu- 
nication, J defcribed a fpecies of {chiftus commonly known under 
the name of d/aes, which efflorefces into fulphate of magnefia by 
expofure to the air, and yields a confiderable portion of fulphate 
and carbonate of magnefia from its afhes. I had obferved three 
{pecies of /chifti, one containing fulphur combined with clay, 
which oxygenates into alum; another containing fulphur united 
to iron, which oxygenates into fulphate of iron; and the third 
contains fulphur united to magnefia, which oxygenates into ful- 
phate of magnefia. Often all thefe three fpecies are blended 
in the fame mafs ; and I have had evidence of the hurtful effeés 
of the aluminous and pyritical fchiftus, if laid upon land before 
the falts are extracted. 

The magnefian fchiftus is commonly more hard and compact 
than the others, is of adark blue or black colour, and very much 
refembles parrot or candle coal. I had once an opportunity of 
infpefting @m experiment on a large fcale with this fchiftus, 
Being fet on fire by brufhwood in very large heaps, it burnt with 
a {mouldering flame, and left a great quantity of white athes, 
fuch as the country people call gueffs. Thefe were found to 
contain a very confiderable proportion both of the fulphate and 
fubcarbonate of magnefia. The afhes were laid upon the furface 
of land in pafture, and allowed to remain until the lumps moul- 
dered down. When the land was ploughed, it yielded very ex- 
_ traordinary crops, and the effects feemed every way fuperior te 
thofe of a good liming. 

I fhowed fpecimens of the fulphate of magnefia in fine eryftals, 
and alfo of pyre magnefia, to the late Dr Black, which were 
extracted bath from the alhes, and from the efflorefcence of this 
fchiftus, together with fpecimens of the materials from which 
they had been extraéted ; and that illuftrious father of chemical 
{cience expreffed an opinion that this {chiftus might be advan- 
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tageoufly ufed for manufacturing the magmefia alba of the 
fhops. 

My ingenious friend, Dr Coventry, lately exhibited fpecimens 
of this fchiftus in his clafs, and mentioned that it was fuccefsfully 
ufed as a manure in fome parts of Fifethire. 

I am aware that burnt clay operates on land as an alterative, 
and renders it more penetrable both by water and the roots of 
plants ; and that the whole effect is not to be afcribed to the 
magnefia, or its falt. Lime operates both as an alterative, and as a 
dire&t manure. Being capable of combining with large dozes of 
carbonic acid and other compound gafes, it retains thefe in the 
foil, and eafily gives them over to the roots of plants ; and being 
very foluble with an excefs of carbonic acid, it may eafily enter 
the plants along with it. I am inclined to think that magnefia 
always enters plants in union with fome acid, becaufe, in its 
pure ftate, it is infoluble in water. But, whatever be the mode 
by which it enters, it certainly does enter plants; and hence it 
makes part of their food, or is a manure. In the cafe under 
confideration, if we be not entitled to afcribe all the merit to the 
magnefia, or its combination with fulphuric acid, it muft at Jeaft 
be admitted that the prefence of thefe ingredients does no harm. 

It is hardly neceflary to mention, that the refufe of falt is often 
ufed as a manure. It feems now to be afcertained that marine 
falt contributes nothing to the nourifhment of plants, thofe only 
excepted which grow in the fea. But the muriate and {ulphate 
of magnefia, and other earthy falts, which abound in the refufe 
of fea-falt, certainly promote the growth of plants, and are hence 
applied as manures. 

9. An ingenious friend of mine tried the pure magnefia of the 
apothecaries, and found that it neither did good nor harm to 
vegetables. 

From all thefe faéts I am warranted to conclude, that magnefia, 
in certain combinations, fo far from being a poifon, is a manure, 
or pabulum of plants ; that, when pure, it is inert, doing nei- 
ther good nor harm. If there be any combinations of magnefia 
which are hurtful to vegetation, it becomes thofe who have raifed 
the cry againft it to point out what thefe combinatiéis are, or 
hold their tongues. It cannot be any ftate or combination of 
magnefia that has ever occurred to me in analyfing limeftones, or 
other fubftances ufed as manures ; for, in all thefe cafes, the 
prefence of magnefia, inftead of being hurtful, was apparently 
highly beneficial.—I ot 

it, ' 
aia £8 Your moft obedient Servant, 
Edin. Nov. 2. 1804. James Heapkick. 
Ba. re 





On the Bellows Pump. Feb, 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a Pump without a Pifton, invented about thirty years 
ayo by George Furdine, black{mth in Glafgow. 


Sir, 


I beg leave, through the medium of your ufeful mifcellany, 
to refcue from oblivion an invention, fuited to various cecomeni- 
cal purpotes, of an ingenious mechanic in Glafgow, called George 
Jardine by profeffion a blackimith, who died 27 or 30 years ago. 
I have formerly endeavoured, through various channels, to intro- 
duce it to public notice ; but hitherto it appears not to have ate 
tracted that attention which it feems to me to have deferved. 

It is a pump operating through means of the weight of the 
atmo! phere, like the common pifton pump: but it has no pifton, 
and is thus calculated to avoid, in a yreat degree, the refiftance 
of fri€tion. I had accefs to iee a model of it at work in the in- 
ventor’s poffeflion, about 12 months previous to his death: he- 
was then thiaking of obtaining a patent for it, As the infpec- 
tion granted me was confidential, and as it feemed probable that 
Jardine’s heirs might profecute his intention of applying for a 
patent, I did not confider myfelf at liberty to make public what 
I knew, till within a few years bygone. 

I know, nothing of defigning, and cannot furnifh you with a 
drawing. I conceive, however, that a diftin& notion of the ma- 
chine may be readily conveyed to fuch of your readers as pof- 
fefs the flighteft knowledge of mechanics, by a mere verbal de- 
{cription : more particularly as the principle, of which the inyen- 
tor availed himfelf, is readily fuggefted from the nathe beftowed 
by the inventor (The bellows pump), from its analogy to a ma- 
chine with which every one is familiarly acquainted. 

To conceive an idea, then, of the bellows-pump: Let us fup- 
pofe an ordinary wooden pump-ftalk extending to the height of 
28 feet above the furface of the water of the well (that being 
the height to which the preflure of the atmofphere will always 

o water, even at the loweft {late of the mercury in the ba-, 
meter); the top of ‘this pump-ttalk environed with a ftrong 
circle of ‘brafs, mpon which is a male {crew : immediately within 
the top of the ate is placed the box, with its valve open. 
ing atptiands! iroaeh which the water afcends, when a vacuum. 
is formed within the pump-ftalk by the operation of the Bellows. 
bead, which falls, xt,to be defcribed. 
uppole then, a larger kind of bellows, of which. the under 
on : board 


? 
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board is made: of thick plank, the air hole of fize fufficient to ad- 
mit of being lined with a circle of brafs with@female fcrew, by 
which the bellows-head may be ferewed upén the top of the 
pump-ftalk. The narrow end of the bellows is furrounded by a 
brafs ferew, upon which the {pout or conduit for the water js 
ferewed: Within this narrow end is fixed a box, 

with a valve opening outwards; this box, in its C 

outward face, may be cut in the flaunting direction i 

of the line a } in the margin; fo that the valve § 9 
fixed at a may move, when impelled by the water +, 

from within the bellows, in the direction from 5 

to c, and may fall down, by its own weight, upon the flaunting 
furface of the box. 

To trace the operation: Let the bellows-head be {crewed upon 
the top of the pump-ftalk, and the {pout be alfo ferewed upon 
the narrow end of the bellows-head. When the upper board of 
the bellows is raifed by its handle (as the external air cannot get 
admiffion through the valve a 4, juft mentioned), a vacuum is 
formed within the pump-ftalk, and the preflure of the atmofphere 
upon the water in the well forces the water up the pump-italk, 
and into the bellows, the valve in the box at. the top of the pumps 
ftalk rifing up into the bellows-head. When the upper board of 
the bellows is prefled down, the valve at top of the pump-ftalk 
fhuts, preventing the water in the bellows from returning down 
the pump-ftalk ; and the valve in the narrow end of the bellows 
opening outwards, the water is forced through the fpout. I ufé 
the expreflion forced, becaufe it is evident this pump poffeffes i 
it the principle of a forcing-pump, into which it is at once cotf 
verted, by merely conneéting to the fpout the-air-veffel uféd ih 
other forcing- pumps. ; 

This pump would appear to get rid of all the friétion of ‘the 
pifton againft the fides of the box of-the ftalk of the common pif. 
ton pump. And there appears to be no re-aftion againft the ace 
tive force to- counterbalance this advantage, excepting merely 
the refiftance arifing from the unpliablenefs of the leather of the 
bellows, which, I thould fuppofe, would not be great after thé 
leather becomes moitt. 

The bellows-pump (when acting merely by atmofpheric preft 
fure) cannot indeed raife water, with certainty, above the height 
of 28 feet. If, however, the pifton pump raifes it to a greater 
height, the excefs of height of rife is not effe€ted by atmofpheric 
preflure, but at the expence of the aéting force, in carrying a 
column of water, of the additional height, upon the top of the 
pifton: And, in the bellows-pump, it may be forced to the fame 
height, at the very fame expence to the -adtive force (and: that 
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without neceflity of any air-veffel), through a lengthened {pout 
turned upwards, and carried to the fame elevation. 

As the pump-worker can apply more force in pulling the 
pump-handle downwards than in raifing it upwards, it might 
be proper to give this favourable direétion to his force by a 
compound lever, in working the bellows-pump as a common 
pump ; in working it as a forcing-pump, he has the moft favour. 
able direction for the greateft exertion required, from a ftraight 
handle proceeding from the upper board of the bellows. 

I might add, that the bellows-pump feems to poflefs the ad- 
vantage of great facility of repair. If the bellows-head goes 
wrong, it can inftautly be unfcrewed and replaced by a {pare one: 
if a failure happens in either of the valve., by unfcrewing the 
head or the pipe, you have them immediately under your view. 

I recolle&, Sir, an incident, which Ruffell, my old profeffor of 
natural philofophy in Edinburgh college, ufed to relate, to thow 
the neceffity of information as to what the world was already in 
poilefiion of Lt was of a country wright who came to him with 
an invention of his own, to confult him how he might bring it to 
the beft account: this invention was the contrivance of ca/fler- 
wheels, for beds or other furniture The poor fellow was greatly 
aftonifhed and mortified, when he found that they had been fo long 
known and in ufe, as to have become perfeétly common. Though 
my own range of information is not very extenfive, I have never. 
thelefs pretty ftrong grounds to conclude, that Jardine’s invention 
as yet remains untouched, and entire to himfelf. In all the va- 
rieties of pumps, and other contrivances for raifing water, taken 
notice of in Walker’s Le@ures, publithed fo late as 1802, I find 
no mention of any contrivance bearing the flighteft analogy to 
Jardine’s bellows-pump. 

I am not fure if leather would have fufficient ftrength to ftand 
the ftrefs neceflary, if this pump were ufed to force water to any 
great height ; though I have no doubt it might readily endure 
the inconfiderable ftrefs applied to it, when the pump aéts as a 
common pump, depending merely upon atmofpheric preffure for 
raifing the water. 

I thould imagine, that, in all cafes where water is not required 
to be raifed above 28 feet, this pump might be ufed with great 
effect, in proportion to the active force applied ; it might proba- 
bly be peculiarly ufeful in thips. 

If you account this worthy of infertion in your ufeful and exten- 
fively circulated mifcellany, I fhould be happy if any of your cor- 
re{pondents, more verfed in mechanics, would difcufs with you the 
merits of Jardine’s invention : or, if you have ready accefs to any 
perfon of this defcription, I fhould be glad that you would fub- 
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mit my manufcript to their infpection, and publith along with it 
their obfervations. 


I am, Sir, your conftant reader, 


CuarLes FiInpLATER. 
Manfe of Newlands, 7th Aug. 1804. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


We are extremely obliged to the Rev. Mr Findlater for the. 
above communication, and truft that fome of our mechanical 
friends will favour us with remarks upon the practical utility of 
the invention therein defcribed. So far as we are able to judge 
of its merits, the invention is fimple and ingenious, and may 
prove highly benefic'al to the community, by leflening the toil 
of working pumps, as prefently conftructed. We take this op- 
portunity of ftating, that every notification concerning improve- 
ments made on machinery, or on hufbandry implements, will be 
immediately inferted in the Farmer’s MaGazive ; no other pu- 
blication in the ifland being fo well calculated for diffeminating 
information upon fuch fubjedts. 


N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Injury done to Potatoes by Worms. 
Sir, 


Tue writer of this paper found himfelf difappointed, on 
receiving laft Number, that no notice was taken, neither by 
any correfpondent nor yourfelf, of ‘a letter from a gentleman 
in Glafgow,’ in a preceding Number, concerning the total failure 
of his crop of potatoes, for two fucceflive years, by the Wire 
Worm * ; and being fimilarly circumftanced this year in his own 
crop of potatoes, from the fame caufe; except on part of the 
ground that had, the preceding year, accidentally received a flight 
dreffing of foot, obtained from a fal ammoniac manufadtory at 
15d. per double horfe cart (having, at the time, no fuch objeét in 
view as the deftroying thefe infeéts), on which part the potatoes 
were perfeétly free from their ravages. The gentleman’s land 

lies 
* Mufeum Rufticum. This infe&t appears to belong to Order 7. Aptera of 
Linnzus. Genus not defcribed. 
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lies near Glafgow, where he, no doubt, can command this article ; 
and as thefe vermim deftroy the roots of corn, as well as pota- 
toes, this hint may be of ufe to him and others, having no 
doubt that a fmall quantity of foot, in its genuine ftate, will 
prove more effectual, as, by the abftraction of fal ammoniac, it 
is rendered very weak. Thofe infects are greedily devoured 
by larks, wagtails, and many other fmall birds; and, when a 
complete fummer fallow is given, theyre pretty clean picked by 
thofe diligent gleaners. Paring and burning the turf, when the 
land is converted from grafs to arable, is a good general remedy. 
As thefe infe&ts prey upon roots at fome depth in the foil, lime 
cannot be effectual, as it will have become effete before it reaches 
them. Your’s, &c. 


Newcaftle, 30th November, 1804. . ALKALI. 








NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


WE are clearly of opinion that a complete fummer fallow, 
provided the weather is dry when the ref{pective operations are 
performed, will, almof& in every cafe, deftroy the wire-worm. 
Paring and burning will, no doubt, prove equally efficacious, 
but this can only be done with old grafs land. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letter from Sir George S. Mackenzie, Bart. on the Analyfis of 
Limeftone, and on the Value of Labour. 
SIR, 

In reply to Mr Low of Annfield, I thall thortly remark, that 
[ never entertained a doubt but that there was limeftone as pure 
as that deferibed by A. S., Mr Low, and Mr Headrick ; although 
I muft exprefs my fatisfaction at the very great accuracy difplay- 
ed by the latter gentleman in the art of analyfis, as, in examining 
the limeftone ih queftion, it appears he did not lofe one atom. Mr 
Headrick, being a chymift, will not defpife minutene/s ; and it fur- 
prifes me, that when Mr Low has fo fkilful a perfon to affift him, 
that he fhould defpife it. 

[ wait for Mr Headrick’s effay, promifed in your laft notices, 
before I make any remarks on his letter fent to you by Mr Low, 
which certainly fatisfies me as to the extreme purity of the 
limeftone, but does not in refpeé to the alloy or refufe, as it is 
ealled. Fine clay and fand are expreffions inadmiffible in a 
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chemical procefs, and in his eflay, Iam pretty fure, Mr Headrick 
will not ufe them. I shall be more particular in my remarks 
hereafter. 


To a candid mind, the acknowledgment of error, when fatis- 
faétorily convinced, mult neceflarily prove a grateful duty. Be 
fo good, therefore, as allow me to ftate, that after confidering, 
with much attention, my letters in your Magazine on the value 
of labour, and that of Pol-Giconomicus, vol. v. p. 251, toge- 
ther with, your notes, I perceive I have been mifled by common. 
place notions on that important fubjeét ; and that Pol-CEcono- 
micus and you are inthe right. When making this acknow- 
ledgment, it gives me pleafure to add, that I have gained, by the 
difcuflion,, exaétly what I promifed to myfelf in correfponding 
with your Magazine. I ftarted a queftion on which different 
opinions confefledly prevail, and thereby brought forward a 
reply which cannot fail to have much influence with thofe who 
think as I did on the very important fubje&t which was under 
confideration.. I am, Sir, refpe&tfully, 


Your mott obedient humble fervant, 


Georce S. Mackenzie. 
Coul, 19th December, 1804. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Farther Confiderations on the Value of Labour in the Highlands,, 
with Remarks on Sir George S. Mackenzte’s Letter on that 
- SubjeG. 


SuR, 


Tue fame reafons which induced me, on a former occafion, 
to trouble you. with the “ Confderations on Labour,’ which 
have beenfo-forttinate as to meet with the approbation of your 
correfpondents, ‘led me alfo to promife the communication of 
a few thoughts’ on the probable influence of the operations 
then'about.to be commenced by Government on the grand Ca- 
ledonian’ Ganaby in meliorating the condition of the Highlanders, 
and giving!a*ftimulus to thofe improvements which, it is ad- 
mitted: on all’ hands, their coantry requires. Circumftances 
prevented, at’ that time, my making fuch a communication, 
and’ Iam‘ happy to find, by Sir George Mackenzie’s letter in 
your laft number, that it would be now unnec€flary, as the 
commencement'of operations'on the canal (which, he affures us, 
is going on with great rapidity), and an aétual experience of 
2VSi the 
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the confequences with which they are attended, have diffipated 
the gloom with which he contemplated that national objeét, and 
have convinced him that it will neither prove an obftacle to im- 
provement, nor be attended with thofle “ ruinous effects” which 
he formerly apprehended. 

It is indeed fomewhat furprifing that the Baronet did not im- 
mediately perceive the extreme improhability of Government 
contractors being difpofed to offer extravagant wages to induce 
labourers to engage in that work, when the principal and moft 
preffing Parliamentary reafon for putting it in immediate execu- 
tion, was the employment which it would afford to thofe thoals 
of ftarving Highlanders, who, from want of occupation in their 
own country, were annually emigrating to another ; or that thofe 
wretched individuals, who are in the yearly cuftom of travelling 
above one hundred miles to earn only rod. or 1s. per diem in the 
Lowland harveft, and who were reprefented as rejoicing in the 
profpe& of receiving any wages whatever, fhould “ aétually 
leave, or threaten to leave,” the canal, if the fuperintendants did 
not fatisfy their exorbitant demands; when, befides receiving 
Wages equivalent to the average price of the country, the re- 
ward of this labour was virtually increafed, by the certainty 
with which they could look forward to conftant employment. 

This was an anticipation which, combined with the “ confider- 
ations on labour,” Sir George Mackenzie may be affured re- 
quired no great intelle€tual labour, no clofet {peculation, but 
which mere common fenfe, acquainted with generally received 
and undifputed faéts, was fully adequate to form; which, fo far 
from being the refult of a theoretical {peculation, arofe from an 
application of the plaineft and fimpleft principles of political eco- 
nomy ; principles which are as applicable to the Highlands as to 
the Lowlands—to Scotland as to England—and to the Continent 
of Europe as to the ifland of Great Britain. This, however, 
the Baronet does not feem to be fully fenfible of, as, in his laft 
letter to you, he obferves, ‘ That Ayrthire is at fo great a diflance, 
that he cannot fuppofe how a political economift there can render 
ufeful his {peculations on the condition of the North Highlands.!’ 

Had this obfervation been made fome centuries ago, it might 
probably have pafled as an ingenious objection ; but, to bring it 
forward in the light of 1804, is like oppofing the eafque and the 
thield to the canon. At fuch a period as the prefent, when com- 
munication is eftablifhed between every part of the kingdom ; 
when the political union of north and fouth has been fucceeded 
by areal intercourfe of their refpeétive inhabitants ; when, from 
the patriotic labours of Sir John and the parfons, the hiftory and 
memorabilia, both ancient and modern, of every Highland parifh 
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have been colleéted with fuch care, and detailed with fuch {cru 
pulous fidelity, that not a mouldy halfpenny or disfigured mile- 
ftone is deprived of a niche in the temple of Statifiry; and 
when, moreover, in this very Magazine, quarterly reports of the 
ftate of every county appear as regularly as the morning bulletins 
of a phyfician royal ; it furely ought not to furprile even a Highe 
lander, that a Lowlander fhould know a little about the north 
country, particularly if the latter was to whifper in his ear, 
that what little he did know wa; really gathered upon the {pot. 

Sir George, however, while he cannot deny that the circums 
ftances mentioned in the ‘ confiderations,’ as occafiomng a rife 
in the price of labour, are fully adequate to produce fuch an ef- 
fe&t, tries to evade their force, in the prefent argument, by dif- 
puting their exiftence in the Highlands. Now, io order to fa- 
thom the depth of this evafion, we muit heave the lead to a little 
diftance. 

In his letter to you of the 20th December 18¢3, which, like 
otiginal fin, has been the parent of all the fubfequent evil, Sir 
George complained, in the firft place, of the rife of labour in the 
Highlands, fo great as to incline him to defift from improving 
altogether; conjeétured, in the fecond place, that this was to be 
attributed to the combination of the workmen; and propofed, in 
the third place, that this evil thould be remedied by a forcible 
depreffion of the rate of labour, by means of a counter combi 
nation of the country gentlemen. In anfwer to this, it was at- 
tempted to be thown, in the ‘ confiderations’ inferted in your 18th 
Number, that the combination of country workmen was a cir- 
cumftance as unlikely as unheard of, and that there was really 
no occafion to fuppofe its exiftence in this inftance, as the rife 
of wages, if general, could be traced to other caufes ; partly to 
eertain local circumftances, but chiefly to the general improve- 
ments which are in execution and in agitation, and which con- 
ftitute the moft decifive marks of the profperity of the country. 

Can Sir George Mackenzie deny that fuch improvements have 
been and are now rapidly proceeding? Is not he, and every 
Highland proprietor, who is fenfible of his own intereft, and de- 
firous to promote it, enclofing, building, and improving, and thus 
taifing the value of his lands? And has he not aétually been 
complaining of the expence of fo doing ? How then can he affirm 
that none of the caufes ftated by Pol-CEconomicus, as raifing the 
price of labour, do exift in the Highlands? He himfelf affords a 
ftriking example of the chief caufe, His very actious contradi& 
his affertions. 

Wherever new improvements are commenced, and new la- 
bours carried on, there muft arife a new demand for workmen 
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and artificers ; and, wherever a new demand arifes, a competition 
among the employers muft enfue; a rife in wages muft follow. 
Thetfe confequentes are as neceflarily conne&ted with each other 
as any of thofe fucceflive events whofe connexion is fufceptible 
of mathematical demonftration. Labourers, to engage with new 
employers, muft be tempted firft to leave their old ones, and 
they can only be tempted to do fo by receiving a-moré liberal re- 
ward for their exertions. Employers will not offer that reward 
without expecting to have it returned with an increafed profit to 
themfelves: therefore, in this cafe, the intereft of employer and 
Jabourer are precifely the fame, and it is owing to an inattention 
to this fimple truth, to a mifunderftanding of ‘the relation which 
exifts between the two claffes, and to a fuppofition that their re- 
fpective interefts are hoitile, and at variance with one another, 
that mucly jealoufy ‘prevails, much enmity exifts between them. 
But let it be underftood, let it be remembered, let it be reflected 
on, tliat they are identical, the fame; that what invigorates‘ the 
Iabourer gives ftrength to the farmer; what‘debilitates the one 
is a to the other; that a9 the hand is to the mouth, 
or the belly to the members, fo are they mutually and refpec- 
tively to each other ; and that, whatever be the prejudices which 
create malevolence between tliem, prejudices which are much 
to be regretted and lamentéd, they muft flourifh’ or decay, 
muft ftand or fall together. It is for the intereft of the labourer 
that the farmer fhould profit on the produce of his labour, be- 
caufe he can then employ him more conftantly, pay him better for 
his labour, and, by incteafing the produé, ius diminifh the 
price of the provifions which are neceflary for his fupport and 
fubfiftence. It is, on the other hand, the fundamental intereft of 
the farmer, that the labourer fhould be ‘liberally rewarded, be- 
caufe he can then afford to confume more provifion, and to pay 
the farmer a better price for his produce. The better the lower 
clafles are paid for their labour, therefore, the greater will be 
the profits of the farmer, finee” it is only by receiving high 
wages that they can afford to live better. For it is an unde- 
niable truth, that it is to the confumption of the poor, not of the 
ricb, that the farmer muft look for encouragement. The latter 
form a very {mall part of the community, and any change in 
their mode of fubfiftence is comparatively of trivial import. 
« That clafs of dependent penfioners, called the rich (fays Mr 
Burke), is fo extremely fmall, that if all their throats were cut, 
and a diltribution made of all they confume in a year, it would 
not give a bit of bread and cheefe for one night’s fupper to thofe 
who labour, and who in reali ity feed both the penfioners and 
themfelves.” But the leaft variation in the income of ‘that clafs 
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which conftitutes the great body of the people, is attended with 
diftrefs of the moft alarming magnitude, or with benefit oi the 
moft extenfive importance ; and while a depreffion in the rate of 
labour would cramp the exertions of the farmer, the {mallett rife, 
on the other hand, were it only fuflicient to enable the labourer 
to eat an additional pennyworth of bread per day, would give an 
incalculable ftimulus to agricultural operations, and. occalion the 
cultivation of a multitude of acres. 

The preceding .obfervations apply to labour in general, and 
may tend perbaps to obviate fome prejudices, which, it is to be 
hoped, will be {peedily removed. But, befides the great caufe 
of high wages here pomted ont, there are a number of fecondary 
circumftances which have a fimilar tendency, feveral of which 
were mentioned, in the ‘ Confiderations,’ as having contributed, 
particularly inithe cafe of fkilled labour, to occafion that rife in the 
demands of mafons, which was ailerted by Sir George as a,fagt, 
and lamented as an evil, The Baronet, however, roundly denies 
the exiftence of thofe circumftances in the Highlands, and obfeyves 
that he, “ Pol-GEconomicus, may perhaps believe this when he has 
read the following cafe which happened to myfelf.” He then:en- 
tertains us with a {tory of two mafons, which, fo far, however, 
from being calculated to make converts to his doétrine, is in it- 
felf the moft powerful opponent that can be advanced againft it. 
Sir George, indeed, is as fingularly unhappy in his faéts, as_un- 
fortunate in his arguments. For what are the reafonable inferences 
which are to be drawn from this anecdote, but that 

1ft, The Baronet rafhly confidered, and complained of as generad, 
over the whole Highlands, an exorbitance of demand in work- 
men, which was peculiar to his own cafe; and imagiued to be 
the effect of. a general combination among mafons, what, in faét, 
refulted from the particular greed of his own hereditary builder. 
That the extravagance of demand complained of was not general, 
that no combination exifted, is evident from the confequence 
which, he informs us, enfued; that competition immediately ope- 
rated, that a new workman ftepped in, and undertook to do the 
work at one third lefs than was demanded by the old one. But, 

ad, Sir George Mackenzie had no reafon to complain of the 
extravagant demand of three guineas per rood in this inftance. 
He himfelf was the caufe of it ; it arofe upon his own mifmas 
nagement, and hecuts the knot at once, wheo he informs us, that 
this family-mafon * was fo far fatisfied with the profpects He had, 
that he afked a {mall farm, which I gave him.” Now, this was 
certainlya retrograde motion in improvement, oppofing what every 
one fhould be defirous to advance, and confounding what every 
good politician has endeavoured to feparate. mn 
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No man who wifhes to have the fork of any trade wed! 
done, and cheaply done, would think of confounding two crafts 
together, This objeé& can only be attained by the divifion of 
trades, which, as was formerly obferved, ‘*« cheapens labour by 
rendering it more perfec, and augments its powers by fimplifying 
its procefs.” Sir George might as well expec to have his beard 
cheaper fhaved, or his back better bliftered, by reviving the 
obfolete, though once honourable, profeflion of barber-/urgeon, 
as to have his fields better ploughed or his walls cheaper plaif- 
tered, by continuing the barbarous handicraft of farmer-ma/on. 
The faé is, that inftead of fuch being the confequence, higher 
wages and bungling artifans would be the indubitable retult. 
Adam Smith obferves, “ That a country weaver, who cultivates 
a {mall farm, muft lofe a good deal of time in pafling from 
his loom to the field, and from the field to his loom. When 
two trades are to be carried on in the fame workhoufe, the lofs 
of time is no doubt much lefs. It is, even in this cafe, how- 
ever, very confiderable.” What then muft it be in the cafe of a 
farmer-mafon ? Now with the hoe, then with the hammer ; here 
with the plumb, there with the ploughfhare ; to-day in mud, 
to-morrow in tifortar ; and whofe trades, fo far from being car- 
ried on in the fame workfhop, are generally at miles diftance ; 
and one of them, indeed, of fo unfettled a difpofition, as to be 
changing place almoft every fortnight, not only requiring the 
humble attendance of its votary, but alfo the removal of his 
whole ftock of implements and accompaniments, and not unfre- 
quently even of his houfehold gods. 

To compenfate for the great lofs of time which muft thus have 
unavoidably enfued, we cannot be furprifed that the poor mafon 
fhould have demanded from Sir George an additional guinea per 
rood for his labour, having, perhaps, a greater tafte for enjoying 
his ufual mefs of porridge, than for relifhing the beauties of 
nature, which, Sir George Mackenzie informs us, he had fo fine 
au opportunity of doing, in taking his “ agreeable morning- 
walk through the fertile fields and living baunts” of Coul. 

But Sir George further argues, that inconftancy of employ- 
ment, in this inftance, could not be the caufe of the rife of demand, 
becaufe he himfelf would have kept the man in full work, and 
adds, “that the mafon was fo far /atisfied with his profpeéts that 
he afked a farm ;” though, from the latter circumftance, it would 
rather feem that he was not quite /atisfied with the profpeéts of 
his trade, or he would never furely have thought of giving up the 
trowel for the fpade, and of combining the trade of a farmer 
with the profeffion of a builder. The man feemed rather to be 
fenfible of the impropriety of fuch a combination, and, by making 
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an extravagant demand as a mafon, took a modeft way of 
acquainting his mafter of his having now become a farmer. Se 
much for the mafonic epifode. But, fetting afide altogether the 
confideration of this illuftration, it muft be obferved, that a 
general conclufion is not to be drawn from a particular circum- 
ftance ; nor is it to be fet down as an indifputed truth, that the 
labour of the country is as conftant as that of the towns, becaufe 
a Highland laird offered full employment to his mafon. The 
cae has been eftablifhed by general obfervation, and feveral 
of the circumftances which occafioned it were formerly men-. 
tioned; among which, the greater number of idle days which 
muft occur in the Highlands, ariling from foul weather, and want. 
of proteétion from it, was mentioned upon high authority. Your 
correfpondent, however, flatly denies the exiftence of fuch caufes 3, 
a circumftance which'mutft certainly give confiderable pleafure to. 
your readers, although it cannot but be confidered as a miracu 
lous interpofition of providence, which has thus altered the nature 
of things, and foftened the afperity of climate, in fupport of the 
argument of Sir George Mackenzie ! 

Your corretpondent afks if Pol-G&conomicus can blame him for 
not giving three guineas per rood, when he can get the work, 
executed for two ? Far from it, he would advife Sir George always 
to employ thofe workmen who execute their work in the beft 
manner, and at the cheapeft rate; but if, as Sir George. afferted, 
the rife inthe price of labour was general in the Highlands, it 
certainly would be wretched policy in him to: difcard all bis 
labourers on that account ; to let his tenants lie without houfes, 
and his lands without improvement, when that very rife was to 
enfure him a better rent from the one, and a larger profit from 
the other. 

Againft the improbability, nay almoft impoffidility, of a.combi- 
nation amang country labourers, which was formerly pointed 
out, an argument is not even attempted by the Baronet; he con- 
tents himfelf with a faét, as ufual ; aflerting, that “ the workmen 
did pofitively fettle that they would demand an incteafe of 
wages.” In this affertion Sir George {peaks in a much lower 
tone, and carefully avoids the term combination ; keeping which 
out of view, he attributes no more to the Highland labourers, 
than what is fairly, openly, and daily praétifed by every vender 
of a marketable commodity. By a natural fettlement, a tacit 
convention, all fellers agree to raife the value of their wares. 
Into what market can you go, that you do not obferve a flu@ga- 
tion, a higgling take place, Tefore the average price is determi~ 
ned, before the a€tual value of the commodity is offered on the, 
ane Wand, and accepted’ om the other. For the purchafers as 
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naturally agree to offer lefs than the juft value, as the venders 
fettle to demand more; yet before a compromife takes place, the 
former are as fure to offer more, as the latter are to accept 
Jefs; and before the conclufion of the market, the true value of 
the commodity is fixed, by the feelings, wants and inclinations 
of ‘the refpe€tive parties, with a degree of delicacy, truth, and 
minutenefs, far biped to what could poffibly be eftablifh- 
ed by any judicial authority or arbitrary eftimation. But it 
wotld be abfurd to attribute, in this cafe, to a fyftematic 
combination, what naturally arifes from the “interefted mo- 
tives of mankind; and it would be fupererogation, on our 
part, to attempt to check, by legiflative’ provifion, or by any 
regulation whatever, what is effectually counteracted by the 
fame motives which occafioned it,—by the feeling of particular 
wants, and the fenfe of individual interefts.. Precifely in the 
fame light as we view the tranfations of the vender and the 
purchafer, are we to confider the intercourfe of the labourer and 
His employer. Labour is as much a marketable commodity as 
any other article of traffic; its transference is fubje& to exactly 
the fame rules, its value is regulated by the fame circumftances, 
atid its price is fubjeét to fimilar flu€tuations. As you, Sir, 
have very properly obferved in your note on Sir George Macken- 
zie’s letter, it is the demand for the article, and the quantity 
which is prefented to fupply that demand, which regulates the 
price of every commodity in the market, and of labour among 
the reft. ‘The workman who, in expofing a quantity of labour 
to fale, demands a price for it beyond its real value, is punifhed 
exaétly in the fame way as the fhopkeeper who afks more for his 
goods than the cuftomary price, i. ¢. by the defertion of his cuf- 
tomers. Qn the other hand, he who offers to work for fmallér 
wages than his brethren, is rewarded in the fame way as the 
fhopman who fells his wares at lefs than the common price, #. ¢. 
by the acquifition of new cuftomers, and an increafed fale of his 
commodity. Sir George, indeed, exemplifies this in his. ma- 
fonic anecdote. But the fellers of goods, as well as the 
fellers of labour, participate in that univerfal inclination, to 
make as. much of their commodity as they poflibly can, and 
generally demand a higher price for their article than they are 
ultimately willing to accept. The fame thing takes place in all 
other trades; and if, therefore, by ‘ the workmen /ettling to de~ 
mand more for their commodity,’ Sir George means that they de- 
termined to get as high wages as they could, he will perceive 
that no particular blame can attach itfelf to them on that account. 
If, however, on the other hand, he means by this expreffion 
to maintain his former affertion, that an illicis combination (in 
the legal acceptation of the ward) did aétually exift nent the 
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Highland labourers, he cannot but regard his anecdote of the 
mafons as unfortunate, fince it not only fhows the improbability 
of the fact, but alfo the inutility of that remedy which, admit- 
ting the evil to have exifted, Sir George had prefcribed for its 
removal. ‘To prove this, was in fome degree the object of my 
former communication; but*as Sir George Mackenzie, in his laft 
letter, profeffes an averfion to abftra&t reafoning, a fimple and ob- 
vious illuftration may, perhaps be more acceptable. 

Suppofe that the dealers who fupply a large and populous 
town with provifions of any fort—fay fith—were fo ill advifed 
as to form a combination, and, without any caufe, were to raife 
the price of; that article to an immoderate and extravagant rate. 
What would be the confequence? In the frf# place—fuppof- 
ing that this combination might be continued for fome time; it 
is evident that the trade would be confiderably diminifhed, and 
that the majority of thofe who were in the practice of confum- 
ing that article would refrain from that indulgence, and_ reftrict 
themfelves to.a more reafonable, though equally nutritive diet ; 
by which means, even at the monopoly price, the. fifhmongers 
would gain very little, nay moft. probably lofe by the meafure, 
as it is an undoubted fact, that the gain of all tradefmen is 
greater when the article is cheap and the fale extenfive, than 
when prices are high and the. veut proportionally fmall. 

But, in the /econd place, fuch a combination could not exi/F 
beyond a day, becaufe, as there was no real {carcity, and as the 
fale was fo confiderably diminifhed, a great furplus would re- 
main in the hands of the fith-dealers, which furplus, being of 
a perifhable commodity, could neither be flocked nor flored up, 
and mult neceflarily be fold to prevent a very great lofs ; in con- 
fequence of which, the combination would be receded from, 
and a competition would inftantly arife. That fuch muft be the 
confequence, is evident alfo from another confideration. Every 
combinationefuppofes the exiftence of confiderable funds in the 
hands of individuals, to enable them to ftand away from the 
market, fo that the prices may rife. But the majority of dealers, 
in moft trades, is of thofe whofe capitals are {mall or moderate. 
Now, although the larger capitaliits might fupport a combina- 
tion fuccefsfully for fome time, if they alone pofleffed the mar- 
ket, by holding away fram it, which they. could afford to do 
from th 
long as the fmaller but more numerous capitalifts participate the 
market, who, from the weaknefg of their funds, are unable to 
withhold their goods from fale a fingle day, without the profpect 
of bankruptcy and ruin, becaufe, upon is being turned, they 
depend, for their fubfiftence. Thus, a trader who daily turns 
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equivalent to a reduétion of profit from ten to five per eent., be- 
caufe he can, without difficulty, manage to live upon twent 

fhillings per diem ; but a dealer who, like the majority of thofe 
who in large towns fupply the bulk of the inhabitants with freth 
provifion, many of whom, we are affured, turn only a capital 
of one, two, or three pounds per day, cannot poflibly ftand away 
from the market, or fupport a fimilar diminution of fale, be- 
caufe they cannot fupport their families on one, two, or three 
fhillings only per day. Hence, it is obvious that the dread of 
combination among thofe who fupply the people with frefh pro- 
vifion, is quite unfounded and unreafonable, as long as the pre- 
ceding circumftances exift, the trade being difperfed among fo 
many hands, and carried on upon fuch {mall and unequal capitals. 
How much more imaginary, then, muft be the idea of combin- 
ation among country labourers, when the fame circumftances 
exift in the latter cafe more unexceptionably than in the former, 
and when the fame reafoning which has been ufed in the one, 
may be employed with infinitely more force inthe other! If con- 
fumable commodities, fuch as have been pointed out, are of fucha 
perithable nature that they do not admit of being ftocked or ftored 
up, and thus withheld from the market, what reafon have we to 
dread that labour can be withheld to anfwer the purpofe of com- 
bination, when it is infinitely more perifhable in its nature ? 
The vender of the former, in fupporting a combination, fuffers 
only a partial lofs by his provifion becoming fpoiled; but the 
vender of labour, in fupporting a fimilar meafure, fuftains a to- 
tal lofs of his commodity. The workman, unemployed, is the 
moft unfortunate of all traders; for idlenefs, like abortion, de- 
ftroys the fruits of his labour before even they are in exiftence. 

But again—If it is impoffible for thofe who have only fmall 
capitals to fupport a combination effectually, how is it poffible 
for labourers to do fo, who depend on to-day for the fubfiftence 
of to-morrow, and who, if they refrain from labour, muft in- 
evitably ftarve ? 

Thefe confiderations are plain and obvious; it is furprifing 
indeed that they fhould be fo eafily overlooked; and they cer- 
tainly are adequate to prove that the combination of country la- 
bourers is one of the moft improbable occurrences, which the 
fancy of man can imagine; far more unlikely indeed than the 
combination of the venders of confumable and perifhable com- 
modities, which, according to political writers, is ome of the 
moft unlikely cafes of combination, and the leaft to be appre- 
hended. They alfo thow, that, admitting the exiftence of fuch 
affociations, there is no occafion for law to counteract them; 
that Sir George’s propofal of the interference of the country 
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gentlemen to oppofe them would be quite unneceflary, as they 
tall moft {fpeedily when left to their own natural imbecility, and 
bear in their own bofoms the feeds of their decay. 

Although perhaps trefpafling too. much on your patience, I 
cannot allow to pafs unnoticed, another propofition advanced by 
Sir George Mackenzie, equally erroneous with thofe I have already 
difputed, viz. that the intereft of the mafter builders or employ- 
ers is connected with extravagance of wages, and that ‘they de- 
rive larger profits when wages are high, than when they are low.’ 

That the real fact is dire€tly the oppofite of this opinion, Sir 
George may reft affured. Competition takes place among this 
clafs of men, as well as among thofe to whom they give employ- 
ment; they are no more exempted from wants and neceilities 
than any other order of their fellow creatures ; and a more per- 
fe& acquaintance with them, will convince the Baronet, that 
thefe wants and neceflities will impel the majority of their 
number to reduce their profits to the /owe/ poffidle rate, confiftent 
with a comfortable fubfiftence, and with the dictates of huma- 
ity. So far, indeed, from increafing their profits, extravagant 
wages rather diminifh their employment, by giving a check to 
thofe operations, a principal motive to which is the capability of 
executing them at a reafonable rate. Such an opinion (Sir 
George muft pardon me for aflerting) feems to partake more of 
the fpirit of vulgar prejudice and of rath conjecture, than of 
liberal thinking, or of deep reflection, and can only be com- 
pared with that popular prejudice which confiders the intereft of 
the farmer as being intimately allied to the extravagant prices of 
years of fcarcity ; a prejudice which, however general it may be, 
is as unjuft as it is unfounded. 

Your correfpondent alfo preffes on the notice of Pol-Econo- 
micus, the appeal of Highland workmen to the price of provi- 
fions, as the ftandard by which they regulate the value of their 
labour; and anxioufly requefts him not to overlook, what other- 
wife he fhould have been difpofed to difregard, as much as their 
appeal to the fecond fight as a proof of fupernatural communi- 
cation ; confidering both as the refults of the falfe affociations 
and cafual conjunétions of fuperftitious theory and miftaken ig- 
norance. The vulgar and uninftructed apprehenfion is always 

. eftablifhing connexions between events which have in fa@ little 
or no relation to each other ; a confequence proceeding from the 
exercife of one of the moft aGtive powers of the mind, when 
allowed to operate without the direction of reafon, or under 
the influence of partial and interefted confiderations, It is cer- 
tainly true, that workmen do frequently urge the bardne/s of 
the times, as a mean of procuring a more liberal reward; but 
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they only appeal to this, as to one of the moft plaufible preten- 
ces by which they may attain the obje& of their defire ; it is one 
of the mercantile tricks, by which they endeavour to fet off their 
commodity to the greateft advantage. It is not true, however, 
as Sir George afferts, that they uniformly appeal to the price 
of provifions as the fandard by which they with their wages to 
be regulated. They entirely depart from it in years of plenty, 
when their wages greatly exceed the value of the neceflaries of 
‘life, and nothing would difpleafe them more than the idea of 
appealing to fuch a ftandard. In this cafe, the imaginary fcale 
becomes the hobby of the employer ; he mounts into the faddle, 
which was the feat of the jabourer in years of fcarcity; he em- 
ploys the tricks of the buyer to depreciate the value of the com- 
amodity he wifhes to purchafe ; he remonftrates with the labour- 
ers ompthe extravagance of demanding the fame wages, when 
provilions are only one half of their former price. But the la- 
bourers are as deaf to his reafoning in plenty, as he was to 
theirs in times of fcarcity ; and although the ftandard is employ- 


‘ed alternately by either party, according to the ofcillation of in- 


tereft, in dearth or in abundance, yet we find, in fact, that it 
is a mere ftalking-horfe, by which the parties ftrive to approach 
their refpeive objeéts, but which has really little effe€t in pro- 
moting the end of either the one or the other. The influence 
of a rife in the price of provifions indeed, on the value of h- 
hour, contrary to what is commonly fuppofed, is to produce a fall 
infteai of an elevation, by bringing, as you have obferyed, more 
labour into the market. 

In confirmation of this reafoning, many examples might be 
adduced, thewing that fo far from the price of provifions being 
the natural ftandard of the rate of labour, elevating, or depret- 
fing it according to its own correfpondent fluctuations, a con- 
trary effe& is generally produced. -It will however be fuflicient 
for our purpofe, to refer to the continent of America on the 
one hand, and to the Chinefe empire on the other. In the 
former, provifions are abundant, and fubfiftence exceedingly 
cheap, but labour is extravagantly dear; in the latter, the rate 
of wages is uncommonly low, while the difficulty of procuring 
food is fo great and diftrefling, that to prevent the evils of famine, 
infanticide is authorifed by law, and practifed by the parent. 

With regard to the queftion, how far it would be confiftent 
with good policyand humanityto regulate the wages of the Jabour- 
er by the price of provifions; or, what is the fame thing, to con- 
vert his reward from money into fubfiftence ; it is not my inten- 
tion to interfere at prefent.. It is a fubjeé&t which requires con- 
fiderable inyefigation, and which, as far a¢ 1 know, has never 
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been the fubject of complete difcuffion. From the little thought 
which I have beftowed on it, however, fuch a meafure appears 
to me to be fraught with numerous evils and infurmountable in- 
conveniences, of which, granting the poffibility of accomplith- 
ing the object, it may be fufficient at prefent to mention this in- 
evitable refult,—That while, in feafons of fearcity, famine can 
only be prevented by a proportional diminution in individual 
confumption (a patriotic privation which the urgent law of ne- 
ceflity impofes asa duty upon every member of the ftate), the la- 
bourer alone would be exempted from fuch an obligation; his 
income would be highly augmented; his defires would be de- 
prived of no gratification; and while the cravings of hunger 
emaciated every countenance but his own, his check would be 
flufhed with the fulnefs of plenty; and becaufe he found his in- 
tereft to be intimately conneéted with the change, he Id 
glory and rejoice in the diftreffes of his fellow-creatures. = 
It is with no fmall degree of regret, that from an unalienable 
attention to other avocations, Pol-Economicus is under the ne- 
ceflity of declining the polite invitation to inftru& Sir George 
Mackenzie in the principles of an important fcience, by private- 
ly communicating with him upon the fubje&; and that regret 
which muft naturally arife from being obliged to decline fo ho- 
nourable an employment as the inftruGtion of a Highland baron- 
et, is not a little augmented, by an anticipation of the aptnefs 
and ability of the pupil, and confequently of the eafinefs and 
pleafure of the talk; for Sir George has confeffed, in his laft 
communication to you, that he is already beginning ‘ to be more 
of the opinion that the value of labour fhould be left to find its 
own level, becaufe he has begun to experience that it wil find 
its own level.’ Experience és certainly a moft excellent ground 
for a change of opinion ; and, though an expenfive, it is truly 
a moft convincing fchool. As Sir George has by its means near- 
/y attained the poffeffion of an ¢ffablifbed truth, it is highly pro- 
bable that, by perfevering in the fame -courfe, he may in good 
time acquire a knowledge of the coarfer principles of political 
economy; a knowledge, to which thofe muft be contented to at- 
tain, by diligent ftudy and by deep reflection, who are not fo 
fortunate as to poffefs fimilar means of expounding fuch truths, 
by the more entertaining medium of artificers and experiment. 
Pol-Economicus muft confefs himfelf to have’been not a lit- 
tle aftonifhed, that any expreffion in thofe ‘ confiderations’ 
with which he formerly troubled you, could be conftrued by 
our correfpondent into a mark of contempt of fo valuable a 
dy of patriots as the Highland’ proprietors, or of fo refpect- 
able an individual as Sir George Mackenzie of Coul, Baronet. 
After reperufing thofe van ’ he is indeed unable to 
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fix upon any fentence which intimates fuch a thought, or-can juf- 
tify fuch an accufation ; and he can affure'the Baronet it was far 
from his intention. Equally remote from his mind was any - 
dea of making the animadverfion on your correfpondent’s letters, 
a general cenfure on Highland gentlemen; he never fufpected, 
and indeed would be forry to fuppofe, that they fupported the 
opinions expreffed in thofe communications. If, however, any 
thing like contempt. can be difcovered in the ‘ confiderations,’ 
it is a contempt in which he will be feconded by all enlightened 
men; a contempt of erroneous and illiberal principles, which it 
is heartily to be defired were entirely exploded. But it.is a con- 
tempt of principles.alone ;—he applies it to no individual ; if any 
one appropriates it to himfelf, 
¢ Let the galled jade.wince ! ’ 

Trufting that the length of this letter will be excufed by you 

and your readers, I remain, &c. &c. Po.-Economicus. 
ire, 1? December, 1804. 





TO THE:CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on she Feeding Byre defcribed in No. XIX. 
Sir, 


I have confidered with’attention the plan of a feeding byre 
defcribed in the :xgth Number of the :Farmer’s Magazine (vol. 
sth, p. 300), with the iftrictures made upon the one built at Etk- 
mount, defctibed in-a former Number, and in confequence shard 
you a few remarks on each, 

I beg to remarkiin the outfet, that.it was not propofed, inthe 
defcription of the-Efkmount byre, to give a plan of the cheapeft 
byre that might be exedled ; the obje&t propofed was merely to ex- 
hibit a very clean and comfortable kind of feeding byre, where 
the.dung and urine of -the cattle could be.colleéted in the moft 
complete manner, and with the fmalleft trouble ; and where the 
turnips, ftraw and litter ufed for the byre, could ‘be preferved in 
the moft effefiual way, and at the fame time furniihed at the 
byre, with the leaft trouble to men and horfes; provided all 
thefe objects could be.accomplithed * in.a manner not unufually.or 
unneceffarily expenfive.’ 

Now, Sir, with fubmiffion, the author of the plan of the 
Roxburghfhire byre, feems entirely to overlook thefe important 
matters; nor can I fee in what refpect his plan is one whit bet- 
ter than any common cow byre ; and in faét, I apprehend it will 
turn out to be both defs cleanly; and lefs wholefome. I thal 
therefore now attempt to ftate, fhortly, the different reafons 
from which it appearsto me ‘that the Rosburghthire byre i¢ 
gtcatly inferior, in every way, :to:that at Ecmoynt. Vf 
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1, It cannot be fo eafily dunged and kept clean, and ine 
deed, in one part (the central {pace marked C on the plan), 
it feems to be nearly impoflible to remove the dung; certainly 
not without great difficulty at leaft, and even danger. For, on 
each fide of this fpace, there are two rows of cattle, ftanding 
with their tails towards each other, with a {pace of four feet only 
between them; Query, How is this place to be cleaned out ? 
And muft not the perfon who attempts it, be every now and 
then whifked by the tails of the two rows of cattle, and not un- 
frequently get kicks from them? 

2dly, In the Efkmount byre, the urine of the cattle runs off 
{pontaneoufly, and is collected in a place by itfelf, with the 
greateft care, foasto be ufed for making compofts. In the Rox- 
burghfhire byre, the urine feems either to ftagnate in the byre, 
or to run into the dung court in the old way, and fo both ditties 
the byre, and is in a great meafure loft. 

3dly, The accefs of the Roxburghthire byre, and the road by 
which the turnips, &c. are propofed to be conveyed to it, lies 
through the centre of the dung court; and this, with fubmiffion, 
feems fuch a piece of flovenlinefs and abfurdity, that I fhould 
beg leave to queftion, whether any byre, with fuch accefs to 
it, has ever been ereéted. But it is added, that, if neceffary, 
* the Jarge doors may be placed in the back wall of the 
byre.’ And to this it is anfmered, that if this were to'be done, 
there would then be no fewer than fue (if not /even) doors to 
this one {mall byre; and thefe too on-oppofite fides of the build- 
ing ; the effect whereof muft be, that of nearly, if not com. 
pletely, ftarving the eattle to death, by the cold. 

4thly, The principal ground upon which the fuperiority of 
the Roxburghthire byre feems to be sefted is, the giving up 
the idea of the;turnip barn, and converting the {pace it occupies 
into a feeding byre alfo; and if this notion were to be approven 
ef, it would be no difficult matter to carry it into execution, 
fo as to feed nearly as many cattle in the one byte a6 in the 
other ; and this without any additional building, but merely 
by changing the fhape of the turnip barn. It is very eafy 
however to fhow, on a fair comparifon of the two byres, each 
holding 20 cattle, with 3+ feet.of {tall to each.as in the Rox- 
burghthire byre, that the extra expence of building in the Eik- 
mount byre would not amount to four guineas; and there would 
ftill remain in the Efkmount byre a fpace for depofiting the 
turnips infinitely preferable to that,.ia the Roxburghthire one, 
viz. by taking two feet off the breadth of the cattleman’s walk, 
the whole length of the byre, by means of a low partition. » 

But, the truth is, it is impoilible to keep turnips in the fame 
place where the cattle are feeding, even for a very fhort - 
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tiod of time, without their being thereby greatly injured and 
¢ainted. The effects of the breath and perfpiration of the 
cattle, and the effluvia arifing from their dung and urine, 
will be found in a very little time to affe& the quality of 
the turnips fo materially, that the cattle will mot eat them 
with that avidity and ‘relifh, fo neceffary to their fattening 
fpeedily.. The principal objeé&ts in the conftruction of the 
Efkmount 'byre, are cleanlinefs of food, litter, &c. as arti- 
cles of the moft effential importance towards putting the cattle inte 
high condition, and fattening them in the foorteft poffble fpace of 
time. In the Roxburghthire byre the diametrically oppofite 
do@trine feems to be adopted ; viz keeping the cattle, and their 
food, too, in the moft dirty poffible ctondition—worfe indeed 
chat almoft any cow byre, except perhaps fome that may be 
found in the Highlands. 

sthly, The {pace allowed for the ftalls of each of the cattle 
in the Roxburghthire byre is on/y 34 feet; whereas, in the Efk- 
mount byre, it is four feet ;—and this laft {pace will be found barely 
fufficient for large cattle, efpecially fuch as are generally chofen 
for turnip feeding. Nothing is more prejudicial to cattle than 
crowding them clofe together; nor any thing more beneficial 
to their Fealth and comfort, than allowing them full room not 
only to ftand clear of each other, but alfo to lye down and 
ftretch themfelves when they choofe. 

6thly, Another circumttance, of the greateft benefit in the 

Efkmount byre, is the manner by which the air of it is con- 
tinually renewed (and confequently rendered {weet and comfort- 
able) by the ventilators; which are fo contrived as to keep the 
cattle cool in fummer, without allowing them to be ftarved in 
winter; and which, at the fame time, effectually preferves the 
roof and wood work of the byre from being rotted by the no- 
xious exhalations which otherways would prove injurious. But 
chefe citeumftances are entirely difregarded in the Roxburgh- 
thire byre, as being of no kind of confequence. 
\ In thort, Sir, it does not appear to me, I muft confefs, that 
the Roxburghfhire byre, amidf numerous difadvantages and 
anconveniences, contains any advantage over the Etkmount 
dyre, with one folitary exception, which need fcarcely have been 
noticed, viz. conveying the turnips from the barn by a wheel- 
barrow, in place of bafkets; an improvement which was adopt- 
ed before Mr S. E. fuggefted it. 

With regard to the plan -of pitting turnips, fo much recom- 
mended by Mr'S. E., we prefume that this is noways: new. to 
any perfon who ever faw a potato ; and when tried, it will be 
found to'be a mode of prefervation, very inferior to ftoring 
them up ‘carefully in the. barn, aad covering well up with 
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ftraw to preferve them from the froft; not to mention the 
trouble and expence of having fo many large pits as will be re 
quired, if they be pitted near the. farm-fteading ; nor the 
trouble of carting them home in winter, during a ftorm, if they 
be pitted in the field where they grew. In either cafe, the 
trouble and expence would: in a-very few years exceed the ex- 
pence of aturnip barn. But further, if turnips are to be pit 
ted, it muft be before the ground is wet by the winter ftorms; 
whereas they can be brought home to the byre whenever a good 
freth day occurs: you can thus eafily have fix weeks or two months 
itore of them in your barn, and you can add to thefe as occa- 
fion and conveniency fuits. But if they are to be pitted, it 
muft be done at once, when the ground is dry. Now, Query, 
What fize and number of pits would be required to contain fif- 
teen or fixteen acres of good turnips ? If it be admitred thatthe 
turnips would cover the ground to the mean depth of three 
inches, which is certainly moderate, a crop of fifteen acres of 
turnips would amount to 76054 cubic yards, or to upwards of 
35 cubes, of which the fides are 6 yards each, or 18 feet |! 

A better mode of preferving turnips during winter than by 
pitting them, is by building up the roots like a flack of corn, 
and covering them plentifully with thatch laid thick on, and 
fattened with firaw ropes, not only at top, but alfo all along the 
fides, fo as to keep them as fecure as poflible from the effects of 
the froft and rain, &c. ; 

And now, Sir, I have only to conclude by mentioning, that, 
on trial, the Efkmount byre has been found to anfwer the objects 
intended, beyond. expe@ation; and feveral byres have been 
built on the model of it, and with fatisfa&tion too. In one-in- 
ftance, the feeding troughs have been made of wood, in place 
of pavement or fags,—timber being more abundant‘in that par- 
ticular quarter of the country.. And on the whole, 1 am hums 
bly confident, that no gentleman, or tolerably opulent farm- 
er, who wifhes to fee his cattle kept in a healthy, clean, and 
comfortable ftate, and at the fame time to make the moft of 
their dung and urine,—and alfo to.give the cattle during the whole 
winter, clean, frefh, unfrofted turnips, with little trouble, to 
fervants and horfes, will ever have occafion to grudge the trifling 
extra expence of erecting fuch a byre as thatat Efkmounts. 
am, Sir, your conftant reader, A Sror Freeper. 

January 1805. r. 

P. &. In this;account, I have not once noticed the various ufe- 
ful purpofes to which the byre.and barn may be put, when not 
occupied by the turnip feeding; but which will be found to be 


very numerous during the fummer months, particularly in wet 
‘weather. : 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requefted conceyning the Reclaiming of Mountain Land. 
Sir, 


Ir will be extremely agreeable to many readers in this quarter, 
to receive information as to the beft modes of planting moun- 
tain land producing at prefent nothing but heath, with the beft 
kind of trees; alfo, whether /eeds or /eedlings, and at what age each 
kind, fhould be planted. It would alfo be agreeable to know how 
each kind fhould be /own or planted; \likewife, the beft mode of 
fencing fuch land, particularly where ftone cannot be had. 

As vaft tra€ts of this kind of land in Ireland remain in a ftate 
of nature, and in many places where lime cannot be obtained, 
it would be well that the different modes of reclaiming fuch land 
were known, either by burning, liming, fanding with pit or riv- 
er gravel, or by irrigation, and alfo the effects of fine river fand, 
which in many places is to be found, as well as thofe of mar/; 
the dinds of grafs feeds to be fown in each piece of land, ac- 
cording to the mode in which it has been reclaimed, unlefs it is 
thought that the fame kind will anfwer, let the mode of reclaim- 
ing be what it may. But as fo many queries arife, I think it 
is beft that they be claffed thus, in order that they may be an- 
fwered feparately. 

1. The beft mode of planting mountain land (fuch as before 
defcribed) with feeds of foreft trees. 

2. The beft mode with feedling foreft trees. 

3- The beft mode with trees of a greater age. 

4- The beft mode of fencing fuch land where fone is net to 
be had. 

5. The beft mode of reclaiming fuch land by burning, where 
lime, marl, fand or gravel cannot be procured. 

6. The beft mode of improving it with lime. 

7. The beft mode with gravel raifed from pits in the land, or 
got from the neighbouring rivers, 

8. The beft mode with fineiriver fand. 

9- The beft mode with mari. 

+o. The beft mode by irrigation, without the affiftance: of lime, 
gravel, fand or nsarl. ‘G 

it. The kinds of grafs feed beft adapted: for the land that 
may be reclaimed. ‘ 

With hearty withes for your fuccefs in fo laudable an under- 
taking, I-remain, with much refpedt, your obedient, humble fer- 
vant, @ : oO HAP 

Cork, Jreland- 1804. = : 


“TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Anfwer to the Letter taken from the Tyne Mercury relative to the 
Bamborough Breed of Sheep. 
Sir, 

Tne letter publifhed in the Tyne Mercury, figned VertTas, 
of which ViaTor has fent you a copy, was fo well underftood 
by the breeders of this county, that it was thought perfedtly 
needlefs to make any reply; but as it has been tranfplanted into 
your Magazine, and of courfe widely circulated, it becomes de- 
ferving of notice. The real flate of the cafe fhall therefore be 
explained as briefly as poflible. 

Veritas, in his letter, quotes a paflage from your Magazine 
for Auguft 1803, in which it feems that the words * want of 
knowledge, ’ had irritated the feelings of a certain perfon fo 
much, as to induce him to get this letter written and publifhe@ in 
the Tyne Mercury; with what propriety will appear in the fequel. 

Veritas fays, * I will prove that the Bamboroughfhire, the’ 
unadulturated Bamborough/bire breed of theep, are at this moment 
fuperior in fize, weight, and quality of wool, to any of the 
Leicefters that ever were reared or improved by Mr Culley. ” 
To this the breeders of the improved Leicefters have to anfwer, 
that they never contended for fuperiority of great fize, or great 
weight. Their obje€& is to breed fheep which may weigh from 
18 to 24 Ib. per quarter, fatten at anearly age, lay their fat up- 
on the moft valuable parts, and have the greateft quantity of 
mutton from a {mall, fine formed carcafe, with the leaft offal in 
bones, pelt, &c. 

To prove the fuperiority of the unadulterated Bamborough/bire 
breed, Veriras brings forward an inftance of * one of the moft 
opulent and refpectable farmers in Bamboroughfhire; one who 
has riever adopted the plan of croffing his fheep with the Difbley 
breed,’ &c.—* From this farmer, one of the moft eminent 
butchers in Northumberland has repeatedly declared, (and will 
prove it if required) that he has bought from him, and killed, 
this year, the beft lot of /beep he ever killed in bis life.’ 

‘The gentleman who bred thefe ‘ unadulterated Bamborough 
Joeep,’ can tell Veriras, or any other perfon who may inquire 
of him, that heshas:been in-the habit of crofling his fheep with 
the Dithley breed for upwards of twenty years, and, for this 
purpofe, hired tups of Mr Marthall of Chillingham Barns (bred 
from Mr Bakewell’s Hunter) and from his neighbours, who had 
tups from Mr Culley; and that at Captain Simpfon’s fale he 
purchafed part of the theep ftock, well known to have been of 
the firft Dithley blood. Yet Vuriras fays, that this refpeét- 
rent gentleman ‘ never adopted the plan of croffing with the Diflse 
ey breed, * 

Mr 
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Mr Thomas Ratcliff, one of the moft refpedtable butchers in 
the north of England, was the perfon who killed the theep in 
queftion ; and * he has repeatedly declared (and will prove it 
if required)’ that he Never sarp they were “ the bef lot of /heep 
he ever killed in his life;’ nor ever faid * he would prove it if 
required; ’ and Veritas well knows what Mr Ratcliff faid to 
him on this fubjeét at St Ninians Fair. 

I forbear to make any comments. The public will draw their 
own conclufions; and am yours, &c. ; 

January 1805. 
P.S. On the fubje& mentioned in the latter part of ViaTor’s 


letter, I may probably trouble you at a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Account of the Chinefe Mode of making Capons. 


Sir, 

Your correfpondent S. J. in No. 18. withes to obtain infor- 
mation on the method of making capons, as he thinks it may be 
an object in rural economy. There is not the {malleft doubt that 
a capon is preferable to a hen or cock. ‘They grow larger and 
fiefhier, and fatten more fpeedily. I am not certain about the 
method. formerly ufed in Scotland, but I believe it was done by 


running a fharp fkewer in on each fide of the back-bone, direct! 
upon the tefticles, and by moving it backwards and forwards the 
fubftance of the tefticles was deftroyed, or at leaft fo much da- 
maged as to effect the intended purpofe. If the tefticles are 
firmly fixed to the mufcles of the back, this muft be a very fimple 
method, as it only requires to know exaétly the {pot ot Ban the 
fkewer is to be introduced, and the depth to which it muft be 
pufhed. I believe, however, that the tefticles are but loofely at- 
tached ; in which cafe their muft be great danger of mifling the 
obje&t, and perhaps wounding the inteftines, which moft pro- 
bably would occafion the death of the chicken. As the practice 
is univerfal in China, I fend’you an account of their method of 
performing the operation. 


A B i Cc \ D E 

a. —s— S & \co=— _ @—ap 

The wings of the fowl being folded back till they meet, 
the left foot of the operator is placed on: them, the fowl lying 
on its left fide. The great toe of the right foot is placed on 
its legs. The feathers are then plucked off the fide. An in- 
cifion, about an inch in length, commencing an inch from the 
back-bone, and extending obliquely downwards and forwards, 
is made+ with the knife A ‘(the cutting part of whichis. the 


beveled 
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beveled point). This is carefully carried through the dsin, 
mufcles, &c. till the inteftines are laid bare. The. flat blunt 
hooks c¢ are then put into the incifion, which is extended and 
kept open by the elafticity of the bamboo * bow C._. The in- 
tehines are then pufhed afide with the forceps B (which form the 
handle of the knife A.) The tefticle being now feen, ‘is laid hold 
of by the forceps till the ftalk + of grafs through the tube D is 
pafled over it. The grafs is then drawn backwards and forwards, 
through the tube, till the fpermatic cord is /awa afunder. The 
tefticle is then removed with the fcoop E. The other tefticle is. 
then laid hold of, and removed im the fame manner. No blood 
iffues from the cords, nor does the animal /eenr to feel any pain. 
The hooks are now removed, the wound clofed; the feathers 
which were plucked off are ftuck upon the wound with the blood ; 
and the wing being put down on it, the animal walks off as if 
nothing had happened Another correfpondent having taken up 
my former fignature K, I beg leave to fubfcribe myfelf your very 
humble fervant, 

OGober 14. 1804. K. k. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of the Ferufalem Artichoke. 
Sir, 

Ir has often occurred to me that the Feru/alem artichoke might 
be advantageoufly cultivated on mofly foil. At Sir John Shaw 
Stewart’s garden at Ardgowan, they are remarkably luxuriant in 
a wet foil, compofed wholly of a black rE earth. In Auguft 
laft, the ftems of the plants were ten feet high, and as thick 
upon the ground as they could ftand. From my experience of 
them in my own garden, I can fafely fay that their roots are not 
injured by froft; and that the tops, both in a dry and green 
ftate, are greedily devoured by horfes and cattle. It is needlefs 
to fay the fame of the roots; they are by fome people preférred 
to the potato itfelf. They are propagated in the fame manner as 
the potato, and alfo by the ftrings or runners, which connect the 
tubercles or bulbs together. In gardens, when once introduced 
on a fpot, they cannot eafily be got rid of. It is probable, how- 
ever, that this would prove no objection in wet mofly foils, as 
they would be a great advantage among the hay, by keeping it 
open and making it dry fooner, befides affording a greater quan- 
tity of the dried material; and in pafture they would eafily be 
kept down by the bite of cattle. The roots or bulbs of this piant 
are eafily procured from the nurferymen at 2s. per peck ;—one_ 
peck will give triple the number of fets afforded from a peck of 


> per atocs. 


* A flip of whak bone would ao, 
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potatoes.” I think mo/s improvers might try this root, and favour 
the public with the refult of their experiments.. I am, Sir, yours, 
&c. Denpromia. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Animadverfions on the Propofal for Erecting Farming Schools. 


Srr, 

WuatTever may be defective in the following remarks, IL 
hope will in fome meafure be excufed, when I affure you the 
writer is nothing more than one of thofe flovenly, carelefs beings 
called ploughmen. In my humble lot I am an occafional reader 
and great admirer of your very entertaining Magazine ; but never 
dreamed of becoming a correfpondent till fomething appeared in 
your laft which nearly concerns both myfelf and whole. brother- 
hood, viz. Elrona’s propofal (Vol. V. p. 332.) for eftablifh- 
ing farming f{chools where fervants might be taught every part 
ef their bufinefs. The reafons he gives for fuch fchools are, 
that farming fervants in general are carelefs, flovenly, and 
ignorant. In fhort, all the faults that ever follow a poor man’s 
cafe, are rolled, without mercy, upon our backs—a heavy ac- 
eufation indeed, and may juftly fuggeft that important quef- 
tion, * What fhall be done to fuch unprofitable fervants ?’ 
Whether your correfpondent’s friend has worfe fervants than any 
other farmer, or whether he is a practical farmer himfelf, or 
merely a gentleman from town, and more ready to judge from 
appearance than facts, I know not; but certain Faun: that when 
our town gentry, dreft in all the fplendour that conftitutes the 
fafhion of the day, are pleafed to take a jaunt into the country, 
and fee us, poor devils, toiling at plough or cart under a fultry 
fun, our faces covered with fweat, and wan as the inhabitants of 
the torrid zone, with our courfe fhirts and breeches of hodden 
grey, they are apt to conclude that we are creatures of another 
kind, and only fit to be ranked with our kindred clods around us. 
With all due reverence to the fpruce merehant with a fine coat, 
would he exchange fituation with us for but one hour, he would 
foon find himfelf degenerate into the appearance of a fhabby 
ploughman, and would learn from experience, that our flovenly- 
like manner is more the confequence of our hard ruttic, labour, 
than of any defe& in our natural difpofitions. I fuppofe it is 
from fuch fuperficial obfervers that the word ploughman is fet 
down for every thing that is ignorant, fluggifh, or flovenly, and 
that we are ‘igmatized with the epithets of ruffic, clodhopper, 
clown, &c. With the moft fovereign contempt for fuch opinions, 
{ affirm, that as our bufinefs yields to none on the face of the 
globe fer ufefulnefs, fo it is no lefs honourable ; and that, fhould 
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ever the period arrive when juft notions of honour are entertained 
among men, a place betwixt the plough-ftilts will be fought with 
more keerinef$ than a poft at the head of an army, and brighter 
beams of glory adorn the brow of that man who makes the bar- 
ren heath to- wave with yellow grain, than of the favage warrier 
who covers the groaning earth with thoufands flain. 

With regard to the perfection of our fervices; I confefs that, 
like every other clafs of men under the fun, we are not what we 
fhould be; but when the vaft quantity of labour, which the 
operations of agriculture require, and the number of hands there- 
in re are taken into confideration, it will perhaps appear 
that the fatmer receives as large a quantity of labour, in propor- 
tion to the price he pays for it, as any other clafs of men what- 
ever ; and wherever the improved fyftem of agriculture is carried 
on under judicious farmers, who underftand their own butinefs 
and fomething of human nature, confequently how to manage 
fervants, it will he found that labour is performed to a degree of 
perfection far from being defpicable, and that too with a pliable- 
nefs and alacrity which mutt be grateful to the heart of a good 
mafter. With refpect to our moral characters as honeft men, our 
fidelity and attention to our mafters’ interefts, we are not afraid 
to {tand a comparifon with any other clafs of labouring fervants ; 
und perhaps, upon impartial inveftigation, it will be found that 
no defcription of mafters have fewer depredations made on their 
property by fervants ; and I am fure we have never been guilty 
of formidable and unlawful combinations to raife our wages. 

Though I am not afraid of your correfpondent’s general charge 
againft my brotherhood, and have endeavoured, in fome meature, 
to refcue them from his heavy accufations, yet I by no'means call 
in queftion the utility of farming fchools. It is probable that, 
if conduéted upon right principles and by judicious men, they may 
have the fame good effect as regular apprenticefhips have in pro- 
ducing perfe€t workmen in any other bufinefs, though I fear few 
of us will be able to pay heavy prentice fees. I agree too with yoar 
correfpondent in: thinking that, among the various caufes of bad 
fervants, bad mafters is the chief, and cannot help remarking that 
the reformation fhould begin here ; for if farm fervants in general 
are bad, it follows, from your correfpondent’s ftrain of reafon- 
ing, that the mafters in general are not good. I would beg of 
him to point out fome method for the reformation of matters, and 
then the bufiriefs will go rapidly forward. It would be vain to 
fend a young man from fuch a fchool as your correfpondent pro- 
pofes, and place him under a haughty domineering tyrant; as 
iuch a perfon can never have a good tervant, confequently the cdu- 
eation of the youth would be totally loft. 
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I defigned to point out fome of the refpeétive duties that ought 
to fubfift betwixt a farmer and his fervants, chiefly the refult of 
my own experience during 20 years fervice under various maf- 
ters of different characters and tempers; but, uncertain what 
may be the fate of what I have already written, hall reft myfelf 
contented with the idea that 1 have faid enough to convince you 
that I am but an ignoramus ploughman. Be this as it may, 
tired with the labours of the day, a fore back, a ftiff hand, and 
with only the bottom of a chair for my writing-defk, I am 
obliged, in conformity to my low table, to write on my knees ; 
and, in this fubmiflive pofture, I conclude, imploring your con- 
duétorthip will re-touch this paper with your mafterly pen, and 
infert it in your Magazine, as it is probable that neither I, nor 
any of my brotherhood, will trouble you again for half a cen- 
tury to come. 

Tam your’s, &c. 
A FiresuirE PLovcamay. 
Parifh of Markinch, 22d OG. 1804. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On flopping Thrafbing Machines drawn by Horfes from low 
Starts. 


SIR, 


OBSERVING, in your Magazine for February (vol. v. p. 19.), 

a letter figned R. r. r., ftating the difficulty found in ftopping 
a thrafhing machine drawn by traces from low flarts ; in cafe 
the fame difficulty fhould occur to any other perfon having a 
machine of that conftruction, I beg leave to obferve, that the 
remedy is eafy and fimple. It is only carrying traces from the 
breaching to the bar, or fart (as your correfpondent calls it), in 
Jront of the horfe, The above method, I know by experience, 
anfwers perfectly well. Your correfpondent alfo itates, that it 
may be inconteftably demonj/trated, that, on a ftart of 13 feet 
long, the horfe which draws by traces operates with a lever, at 
leait three feet fhorter in effective ftrength, than when fixed to 
perpendicular limbers on each fide of his fhoulders, This de- 
monftration would, I doybt, be more difficult than ftopping the 
mill, provided the point of draught be properly applied to the 
lever. Your correfpondent acknowledges, that he is no great 
mathematician ; and, being pretty much in the fame predicament 
myfelf, I thall only obferve (what I believe is very generally 
known), 
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known), that the nearer the point of purchafe or draught is to 
the end of the lever, the greater willbe the power. Now, by 
bringing a ftout bar of iron round the extremjty of the lever, as 
in the following fketch, 


the point of draught is brought very near the utmoft extent of 
the lever; by which means the power of the horfe is much 
increafed : and I beg leave to add, that the nearer the end of the 
ftart can be brought to the machinery, the more purchafe the 
horfe will have: but all this is the bufinefs or province of the 
mill-wright. However, if any hint I have given fhould be of 
the leaft fervice to the praétical farmer, my purpofe will be 
anfwered. 

I alfo beg permiffion to recommend to the attention of gentle- 
men or farmers, who may have occafion to ereé&t farm or other 
buildings, in an expeditious and cheap method, to perufe a 
treatife on the method of building, very generally prattifed in 
the Lyonois, and in many places of the Levant, called, techni- 
cally, about Lyons, Pi/e.* The treatife, in French, is by M. 
Frangois Cointeraux ; but an extraét from it is given in Englith 
by Henry Holland, Efq. in the Appefdix to the 1ft volume of 
Communications to the Board of Agriculture, which is quite 
fufficient for fhewing how the work fhould be executed. This me- 
thod of building has already become very general with many 
gentlemen in England. It is very durable (will laft 100 years), 
may he very foon finifhed, and is extremely neat in its appear- 
ance. But I refer to the before-mentioned treatife or extract. 
As materials are fometimes fcarcely to be had, and mafons’ 
wages are fo extravagantly high, it may be worth the attention 
of many, ~ 

Now, Sir, if you think any thing contained m this letter can 
be of the fmalleft fervice to gentlemen or farmers, you wil} 
publith it, and oblige, 

Your conftant reader, 


"hoe 
* Building in Pi is a method of ramming earth in moulds or frames. 
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The era Letter bas lately been received.from the Jame 
Gentleman. 

SIR, ; 

I fome time ago wrote you on the fubje& of ftopping 2 
thrafhing machine drawn by traces from low farts, by carrying, 
traces from the breaching to the fart in front of the horfe ; fince 
which, Fk have made trial of light thafts, which, I find, anfwer 
much better than traces. As the fimplett impcovement. is often 
longeft overlooked,.I fhall be glad if what bhave now mentioned 
turns out ferviceable to farmers, who may have fmall machines 
of the low conftruétion. ‘ 


F.—t. 


To THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’s MAGAZINE. 
On fowing Parfley, as a Green Crop for Horfes and Cattle, 
Srr, 


OxsERVING in your Magazine, vol. 5. p. 453, fome fug- 
geftions by your correfpondent Agricola, recommending the 
fow ing of the common garden parfley among grafs feeds, as af- 
fording a food which is preferred by hories and cattle, and 
thought particularly conducive to the health of theep, it recalled 
to my memory an anecdote I have- often heard from my father, 
which oceurred to himr when in the botanical garden at Edin 
burgh, in the time of the late Dr ‘Alfton. 

He obferved a toad feed: regularly every morning on a bed of 
parfley for fome weeks in the f{pring, which, whem he firft dif- 
covered, was apparently fickly, much emaciated, and: weak, but, 
in the courfe of a fhort time, feemed to- recover both health and- 
ftrength. Though you may probably think that its proving a 
medicine for toads is no great recommendation of parfley, yet F 
hope you will not be difpleafed at being informed of what 
appeared to me a curious faé, efpecially as it affords, perhaps, a 
new teftimony of the general falubrity of that herb. Might nov 
the curled parfley be preferable to the common ? It has a greater 
refemblance to the clover plant when young, would produce, in 
my opinion, a weightier crop, be equally hardy, and as eafily 
eultivated: But this: is only my own fuggeftion,. which I beg 
you will excufe. 

I am, Sir, 


Your moft obedient fervant, 


AGcRicuLTUR& Awmicus,. 
Jedburgh, 3d Dec. 804, fupra Tiviotam. 
1? 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


I REQUEST that you will infert the following queries in your 
Magazine, which probably may be the means of procuring ufeful 
information on the feveral topics therein embraced. It is proper, 
however, to inform you, that moft of the queries are extracted 
from a foreign publication ; though.a previous appearance can. 
not in the leaft leflen their value, or preclude inveftigation, 
among your numerous correfpondents. 


Query 1. What is the nature of bogs, marfhes, and fubfoils, 
in the feveral parts of the kingdom? how are they formed? 
whence proceeds the water with which they are filled? is it 
ftagnant, and on what account? do we find turf in thefe bogs, 
and at what depth? what is the beft ufe to be made of them ? 
and might not fome machine be invented to leffen the expence 
of draining thefe bogs ? 

2. Which is the beft method of bringing a drained bog into 
tillage, and what-crops is it beft at firft to fow on it? What trees 
or plants thrive beft in a moift fituation? 

3- By what means can wood, efpecially fir, be rendered lefs 
combultible ; and may it not, by fome preparations, be preferved 
from decay and worms? and which is the beft feafon and manner 
f felling trees? 

4. In what places are the feveral kinds of marl found, at what 
depth, and what are their qualities, and to what ufes are they 
applied ? 

5- Do we not fometimes find under the furface a different kind 
of earth, proper to ferve as a manure to the foil ? 

6. In what manner can the nature of land be judged of by the 
plants it produces, and their vigour ? 

7. How are the feveral kinds of artificial paftures to be ufed 
to the beft advantage ; and what grafles fucceed beft in the feve- 
ralforts of foil? What noxious plants grow in our fields ? 

_ 8. What is the beft method of preferving grafs, and deftroy- 
zng weeds and fog, in meadows and paftures ? 

y. In what manner are rough meadows and paftures bef 
levelled ? 

_ 40. What are the precautions neceflary to be taken in weed- 
aug wheat ? 
_ It. What remedies are beft adapted to the diftempers of wheat 
defore it fpindles ? 

D3 12. Which 
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12. Which is the moft advantageous method of cutting and 
getting in grain at harveft? Might not fome machine be invented 
to cut the corn, and gather it into theaves, fo as to fave the labo- 
rious and expenfive work of the fickle * ? 

13. What conftruétion is bet for a granary, fo as to keep corn 

~ in a {mall compafs, and without danger ? 

14. In what manner can corn be beft guarded againft the ra- 
vages of infeéts, &c.? 

15. What precautions are neceflary to prevent corn from de- 
generating, fo as always to have good feed? Is it beft to buy the 
choiceft at market, refpect being paid to the nature of the foil 
it grew on laft, or to choofe the moft perfe& our own crop can 
yield, &c.? 

16. What are the different forts of implements and utenfils 
employed in the work of hufbandry in each county ? + 

17. What is the beft form of borers to difcover the quality 
and depth of the foil, &c. ? 

18. What is the beft form of a fteelyard for weighing live | 
animals, fuch as oxen, fheep, and {wine ? 

19. What is the beft form of ftables, cow-houfes, ox-ftalls, 
covered fheep-pens, &c. regard being had to the convenience of 
fituation with refpeét to the dwelling-houfe, &c. the faving 
trouble in attendance, the health of the cattle, the faving of 
dung, &c. &c. ? 

20. What kind of paftures agree beft with fheep? What are 
their diftempers, the caufes of them, and their remedies ? What 
is the beft winter fodder for them ? 

If thefe queries appear in your Magazine, I may probably 
write you afterwards on other fubjete, and am, 

Yours, 
j.B C. E—t, 


Northumberland, April 13. 


* Thomas Brown of Alnwick, laft year (1803), invented a machine 
for cutting and gathering the corn into fheaves, but his ingenious 
machine did not altogether anfwer the intended purpofe. It is faid, 
he intends to make fome improvement upon the principle; but, not 
having heard further about it, I propofe the above query. 


+ Any of your correfpondents who fhall anfwer the above queries, 
would greatly enhance the value of anfwers, by giving an accurate 
draught and defcription of the implement defcribed, which fhould be 
plain and eafily underftood. 


To 
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An improved Rotation of Cropping on the rich Soils of Eaft 


° Lothian recommended. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 


I oBsERvVE, in your Magazine, vol. v. p. 279. fomething fet 
forth re{pecting the moft approved rotation of crops practifed 
upon the deep loams, or rich foils of this county ; but pafture 
grafs feems to be entirely excluded from any of the fyftems 
therein recommended, except in one, where it is very improperly 
introduced too remote from the fallow and dung. It is well 
known that the beft lands, through exceflive cropping, whatever 
the alternatives may be, will lofe much of their productive na- 
ture, particularly where a fufficient quantity of dung and lime 
cannot eafily be procured, without undergoing a regular courfe 
in pafture grafs, by which alone they will regain the moft nu- 
tritive fubftances, and return into the regular courfe of cropping, 
fully prepared to renew the moft luxuriant crops. Therefore, 
fuppofing a farm to confift of 360 acres in all, of the beft foil, 
viz. 240 acres of which in fummer fallow and crop, and 120 
acres in pafture grafs, the particular fyitem of cropping that 
I would recommend is as follows : 


1, $20 Acres plain fallow. 
* {20 Do. turnips. 
20 Do, wheat after plain fallow. 
20 Do. barley after turnips. 
20 Do. red clover and annual ryegrafs after wheat for one 
year cutting. 
3+ ¢ 20 Do. the ufual kinds of clover and perannual ryegrafs after 
| the barley, for pafture grafs, which may alfo be cut 
l for hay the firft year. 
20 Do, oats after the red clover ard annual ryegrafs. 
20 Do. oats after the oldeft pafture grafs upon the farm. 


5.—-40 Do. drilled beans and peafe after oats, 
6.—-40 Do. wheat after do. 


From an attentive perufal of the above, it will be obferved, 
by every experienced farmer, that fo foon as that rotation is 
properly eftablifhed (to whom it may be unneceflary for me to 
point out any particular method to obtain that end, as the plan 
D4 muft 
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mutt be varied agreeable to the many different ways in which a 
farm may be managed for the time being. For infance, fup- 
pofing a farm to be newly entered to, where the outgoing tenant 
is bound to leave little or no grafs in good order, in which cafe it 
will be neceflary to fummer-fallow a much larger proportion 
than is ufual for the firft and fecond year at leaft, by which 
means the rotation alluded to may as foon as poffible be got into; 
and if, on the other hand, the outgoing tenant is bound to leave 
a large proportion of grafs fown out with the firft crop after fum- 
mer fallow, the rotation may be immediately entered upon, as 
recommended, fo that the crop upon the farm will always, with 
little variation, (for I am aware that a bad feafon may at times 
caufe a difference), ftand thus: 20 acres turnips, 20 ditto bar- 
ley, 60 ditto wheat, 40 ditto oats, 40 ditto drilled beans and 
peas, 40 ditto young grafs, which, including 20 acres of plain fum- 
mer fallow, and 120 acres of old pafture grafs, makes in all 360 
acres ; the fame number of acres in old pafture grafs being an- 
nually kept up by replacing, at the bottom of the lift, 20 acres 
of new, in lieu of the 20 acres of the oldeft, taken off the top of 
the lift, and put under the plough, It will alfo be obferved, that, 
in courfe of the firft fix years cropping, fuppofing the pafture grals 
to be all fown down with the barley crop, the plain fummer fal- 
low will haye undergone a different courfe of cropping, therefore 
it is only reverfing it at the commencement of the fucceeding fix 
ycars, by beginning the rotation upon the former plain fallow 
with turnips, &c. which, upon the whole, forms fuch a change of 
fyftem upon the fame farm, which it is univerfally allowed that 
nature delights in, that, in my opinon, can hardly be equalled ; 


. befides, there can be no doubt that the pafture grafs upon fuch a 


foil will turn out to good account, for the purpofe of feeding 
carly ewes with lamb, breeding cattle for the turnip ftall, &¢.; by 
which it will appear, that the farmer’s intereft is not confined to 
alternate white and green craps alone (as endeavoured to be 
imprefled upon the minds of the public by your correfpondent, 
like as the A, B, C, is confined to the capacity of children of 
two or three years old), but it is to a certain degree poifed 
betwixt cropping and feeding ; fo that if it thall happen, as it 
fometimes does, that, from the effe&ts of an unfavourable fea- 
fon, a deficiency of crop enfues, both in quality and quantity, 
while, at fame time, the grafs continues good, or that the corn 
(be the crop what it may) fhall be felling at lower prices than 
it is poflible he can afford it, while live ftock, of all kinds, are 
telling at fuch high prices, he will not feel the deficiency fo 
much as he whofe intereit entirely depends upon a corn crop, 
I could mention feyeral morc rotations, inte which I conceive 
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pafture grafs might be introduced with fuccefs upon worfe 
foils; but as I am but a young farmer, and may have faid 
enough already to be found fault with, and as I am aware there 
are many old agriculturifts of much greater abilities than me, ae 
that may defcribe them to better purpole, I thall leave the reft to «) ae 
them for the prefent; but if, by their filence, they feem back- 1 
ward in endeavouring to bring pafture graf; into more repute, 
I may trouble you with a little more of my thoughts upon the 
fubje&t, if you fhall think this worthy of a place in your next 
publication. I am, Sir, ; 

Your fincere friend, 
Eaft Lothian, O&. 22. 1804. T. B. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Made of making Potatoe Bread, in fome Parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland. 


At a time when the price of bread is likely to be fo high, 
and potatoes are fo abundant, the following mode of preparing 
potatoe bread may not be unacceptable to fome of your readers. 

In the northern Highlands of Scotland, they make very good 
potatoe bread in the following manner. 

The potatoes are feraped well when raw, for, if they are 
boiled, and then peeled, the potatoes do not take the fame con- 
fiftency, 

They are then thoroughly boiled and mafhed, with a little 
falt, and made into the fhape of a loaf, or of a large pudding, 
and laid by to cool for twelve hours. 

It is commonly done at night, to be ufed next day. 

When wanted to be ufed, the potatoes, thus prepared, are cut 
either into thick flices, and eat with butter put into the middle 
when hot, or into thin flices, and eat as bread. The {flices, 
whether thick or thin, are put on a brander, and very well 
toafted, and the bread is fweet and wholefome. 


S. 









TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the prefent State of Farming in Eaft Lothian, compared to 
what it was in former times, with fome Remarks upon the Re- 
turn made from Capital Stock invefled in Azriculture. 

Sir, 

Few papers in your mifcellany have excited more general 
notice in the diftri& wherein I refide, than the Comparative View 
of Farmers fifty years ago, and at the prefent day, vol. v. p. 387- 

and 
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and it muft be owned that fuch ftatements, if well executed, al- 
ways ftand a good chance of being favourably received, be- 
caufe they come home to the heart and feelings of agricultural 
readers. The paper in queftion engaged the converfation of 
every company for feveral weeks after it was publithed ; and I 
only join the general voice when I fay, that a more corre& and 
enlightened view of fociety among the cultivators of the foil 
eould not have been furnifhed. The writer, whoever he is (for 
this point remains unafcertained), poflefles an intimate know- 
ledge of local faéts and circumftances. He is well acquainted 
with. books, and feems gifted with a mind capable of making a 
good ufe of them. He embraces a wide range of obfervation, and 
his remarks are made with a degree of animation, perhaps 
unaptly calculated to make us believe, that his birth ftands fo 
far back in the parochial records, as his premifes feem to 
intimate. 

But while I am difpofed to rank the author of the “ Compa- 
rative View” high in the fcale for genius and ability, and to 
confider his performance as throwing much light on the ftate of 
fociety at different periods, I am not altogether fure, whether 
his real object can be viewed as meritorious, or whether his 
conclufions will prove beneficial to the occupiers of and. Per- 
haps I miftake his meaning, though little doubt need be enter- 
tained concerning the interpretation which will be put upon it 
by thofe who are concerned in the letting of land. Indeed, if 
“ farmers are the moft thriving clafs of fociety, and thofe of 
Eaft Lothian the moft thriving of that clafs,” the legitimate in- 
ferenve is, that land, notwithftanding the high value of labour, 
and increafed and increafing amount of public burdens, is ftill 
under-rented. 

With this view of the fubje& on my mind, but without in- 
tending to call in queftion the fa&ts and circumftances ftated by 
your correfpondent, which, on the whole, are correétly given *, 
I requeft indulgence, whilft I offer a few obfervations upon the 
itate of farming in the diftri& chiefly noticed. 1. I hall con- 
fider the itate of farming prattifed there in former times, and 
ihow that thofe then concerued in that bufinefs were not entitled 
to the like advantages as may now be juftly claimed by their 
fucceflors. 2. Endeavour to aflign fome caufes why farmers, 
at the prefent day, are entitled to expe& greater profits than 
thofe enjoyed by their predeceflors. 3. Say a few words con- 

cerning 


* The rent of Long Niddry is rated half a boll of wheat, and half a boll of 
barley, higher than it really is. We belicve the rent of Craigiclaw is alfo cx. 
aggcrated, ; ; ; 
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terning the gains -and profits from farming land, and fhow that 
fuch are inferior to thofe which may be obtained from invefting 
the like capital ftock in trade or manufaétures. Laftly, Some 
detached obfervations fhall be given. 

1. In former times, fay forty or fifty years ago, farming in 
Eaft Lothian was generally carried on upon a {mall fcale; the 
fize of farms rarely exceeded 200 acres, and thefe were gene- 
rally laboured by 8 or 12 horfes, yoked in two or three ploughs. 
The implements of hufbandry then ufed were not numerous, 
and of a plain and fimple conftruéction, cheaply purchafed in the 
firft inftance, and eafily repaired afterwards. In this ftate of 
things, to ftock even ‘an ordinary farm did not require much 
money. Perhaps it would not be wide of the mark to efti- 
mate forty fhillings per acre, as a fum fufficient for carrying 
on the hufbandry then prattifed. But, be this as it may, 
when the cheapnefs of every article, the few improvements then 
made, and the low rank fuftained by cultivators in the focial 
fcale, are attentively confidered, it muft appear, almoft as a felf- 
evident truth, that the capital formerly employed in cultivating 
the ground was but trifling and inconfiderable. 

As the profits from farming ought to be, and generally are, 
proportionable to the extent of capital ftock employed, the cul- 
tivators of former times neither received, nor did they expeét, a 
great return from their refpective undertakings. They lived in 
a confined or contraéted {fphere, joined little in fociety, and fel- 
dom ftepped beyond the limits of their feveral pofleflions. - Their 
outlays were not great, but their incomes were proportionally 
{mall; nor had they any claim to great profits, the whole cir- 
cumftances under which they were fituated being duly confidered. 
Their capital ftock, moderately {fpeaking, did not exceed one 
fourth of what is now required to ftock a farm of fimilar fize, 
as might eafily be demonttrated, could a doubt remain on the 
fubje&t. The increafed amount of capital ftock arifes partly 
from the depreciation which has taken place in the value of 
money, or, which is the fame thing, and more agreeable to 
common ideas, to the rife which has taken place on the price 
of every article ufed in the culture of land; but more patticu- 
larly from the fuperior quality and number of the implements 
and other articles employed ; as, for inftance, faddlery ware for 
one horfe is now more expenfive than what formerly would have 
decked out the horfes of four or five ploughgates. In modern 
times, even more money has been laid’ out in erecting a thrath- 
ing machine, than what formerly would have half-itocked the 
particular farm on which it is fituated. 

-2. Some of the caufes why farmers, at the prefent day, are 
entitled 
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entitled to greater profits than their predeceflors, are the follow. 
ing. The capital ftock neceflary for carrying on improved huf- 
bandry, as already faid, is tripled in fome cafes, and quadrupled in 
others, which is of itfelf a good caufe; but a better one may 
Hill be found in the increafed fize of farms, a practice which 
has of late extenfively taken place in this diftri@. This in- 
cresfed fize has occafioned capital flocks to be put into action, 
the very intereft of which would have enabled the owners to 
live comfortably, even had they bound up their talents in a 
napkin. Are not fuch people entitled to every comfort which 
life can afford? and have they net a valid claim to the poflef- 
fion of good houfes, well-ftored larders, and, in fhort, to eVery 
thing enjoyed by the merchant or manufafturer? Surely they 
have ; and thofe who would, either direftly or indiredily, at- 
tempt to limit their comforts, or to deprive them of their ftock, 
are neither friends to private right, nor to the improvement of 
the country. If farming, whatever circumétance fhould occa- 
fion fuch a revolution, is reduced to a condition which deprives 
the ewner of a fuitable recompence, capital ftock will run inte 
ether channels ; and improvements, from the inability of the 
occupiers, will ceafe to be undertaken, far lefs to be fucceisfully 
executed. 

If we tura our eyes over the diftri@, and contemplate what has 
been done of late years towards its improvement, few doubts 
‘will remain as to the advantages derived from capitalifts em- 
barking in rural undertakings. Such may be confidered as ha- 
ving received a liberal education; as free from prejudice, the 
bane of improvement; as difpofed to introduce new practices, 
and enjoying the fulleft opportunities for acquiring knowledge 
in every branch of rural art. Pofleiled of fufficient flock, they 
sre able to go through with every practicable plan; and, even 
thould fuch not altogether fucceed, material injury will not be 
fuftained by them from a partial failure. When perfons of 
this defcription embark in rural undertakings, proprietors of 
land have caufe-to rejoice. Good houfes are built, encle- 
jures reared, wafte land cultivated, morafles drained, and me- 
liorations of every kind executed much to the henefit of the 
property in all time coming, but efpecially when the leafe, 
under which they were executed, atrives at a conclufion. 
Your corre{pondent obferves, “ that the beft farm-houfes in the 
county have been built by tenants at their own expence, with the 
ipirit of proprietors, though perhaps indeed, with more tafte than 
prudence.” The obfervation is juft, and corroborates what I 
am urging in favour of capitalifts. Indeed, almoft every one of 
the cjrcumitances ftated in the “‘ Comparative View” apply to 
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them only, and not to the great body of cultivators. How can 
{mall or poor tenants ornament or improve extenfively, when 
fach things are inconfiftent with their ftate and circumstances. 
According to the rate of modern rents, a {mall tenant can do 
little more than procure fubfiftence for himfelf and family, 
therefore is entirely incapable of executing fubftantial improve- 
ments. To expec that he would build an elegant houfe would 
be highly unreafonable ;, and yet inftances are not unfrequent of 
tenants of a different defcription, upon leafes not exceeding 21 
years, having expended four or five hundred pounds in erecting 
a houfe, which is neither more nor Iefs than paying a rent of 
forty pounds, or upward, for family accommodation. 

As every clafs of the community have, in the age wherein we 
live, advanced a ftep forward, the farmer, even had he remained 
circumftanced as formerly, might fairly lay claim to a fhare of the 
generalimprovement. But when to this is added the increafed fize 
of his pofleffions, the increafed value of his ftock, viewed both in 
its natural and improved fiate, and the increafed outlays attendant 
upon modern farm management, he is indifputably warranted 
to expeét a proportional increafe of profits. Thefe profits he 
may either expend im purchafing the comforts, or, as fome 
may ftyle them, the luxuries of life; or he may accumulate 
them for the benefit of his pofterity, as to him appears moft 
proper and expedient. That he is entitled to live better, or 
which is, in fact, the fame thing, to greater gains than his pre- 
Ce:effors, hardly requires to Be demonftrated; though I have 
thought it neceffary to aflign a few of the caufes which entitle 
him to an increafed compenfation or reward. 

When your correfpondent fpeaks of the numerous comforts 
enjoyed by farmers, and makes an inference that they are not 
}efs at eafe than their forefathers, both his premifes and his de- 
ductions are unqueftionably corre&t. I lament, however, that 
he ftopped fhort, and did not extend his conclufions to their proper 
magnitude. With “ greater capital and fuperior fkill,” as ad- 
mitted by him, they would feem entitled to a greater fhare of 
comforts ; or, in other words, their gains and profits fhould ex- 
ceed thofe enjoyed by their forefathers. Tio be fure, lie may be 
of this opinion for any thing expreffed to the contrary in the 
“Comparative View,” though there is not a paffage therein which 
can be ufed in verification of fuch a fentiment. He may tell me 
that his principles are in unifon with thofe expreffed in this 
paper, and that he is equally as eager as Tam that the farmer 
fhould be handfomely remunerated. I hope he is. But it is 
neither his principles nor his premifes which I couteft. It is the 
application of thefe principles, and the erroneous ufe which may 
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be made of them by others, that I oppofe. The farmers of Eaft 
Lothian pay reuts as high, if not higher, than done in other dif- 
tridis; their capital {tocks, generally {peaking, are not exceeded by 
thofe of their brethren elfewhere ; their management will ftand a 
comparifon with that of any county which has come under my 
infpection ; confequently if their fituation is comfortable, and their 
circumittances opulent, fuch things are no more than what they 
are juftly and equitably entitled to. I add an anecdote which 
may ferve to amufe your readers. Two years ago, fome re- 
{peftable Englith farmers vifited this diftri&, and viewed the 
ftate of hufbandry with confiderable attention. I put a quef- 
tion to one of them, namely, What he thought of our hufband- 
ry? and his anfwer was, “ Why, my dear Sir, if you Scots 
farmers came to England, and got our farms, and paid our 
rents, you would make eftates ; but if we got your farms, and 
paid your rents, we would all go to jail. That is my opinion.” 
And certainly a flronger and more emphatic one could not have 
been given. 

3- That the gains and: profits from farming are inferior to 
thofe which may be procured from invefting the like capital 
ftock in trade or manufactures, fhall now be elucidated. 

The capital ftock employed in cultivating land can feldom be 
turned over more than once in a year ; and in many cafes, parti- 
cularly where farms are who'ly arable, fifteen or eighteen months 
muft elapfe before a fingle halfpenny expended in the culture of 
corn can be returned to the owner. Where fubftantial improve- 
ments are executed, fuch as fencing, draining, liming, and the 
like, a return can only be procured at a more diftant day ; which 
things neceffarily leffen the value or produce of agricultural 
ftock.. Even at the diftant periods we have mentioned, when 
returns can be expected, it rarely happens that they exceed 
10 per cent. of the capital employed: and as this capital cannot, 
at the moft, be turned over more than once in the year, except 
where flock hufbandry is praétifed, the amount of the return, 
in ordinary feafons, is unqueftionably {mall. 

But none of thefe things affe& the trader or manufaturer. 
The capitals of fuch may be turned over three, four, or five 
times in a._year. Indeed, the moment that the one purchafes, or 
the other manufactures, he may convert his commodity inte 
money, and commence a frefh fpeculation.. Hence a capital com- 
paratively f{mall, is fufficient for carrying on mercantile con- 
cerns ; at leaft the fame extent of capital, as neceflary for the 
agriculturiit, will enable the trader and manufafturer to go through 
with a more extenfive bufinefs, from the facility which both 
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enjoy, of turning their goods into cafh almoft as often as they 
leafe. 
. Again, the merchant and the manufacturer can avail them- 
felves much more of credit than is practicable in the cafe of the 
agriculturift. The articles which he has to purchafe for farm- 
{tock can rarely be had, unlefs for ready money. He cannot go 
to market without carrying money in his pocket, and even his 
advances on account of wages are a heavy burden of themfelves, 
efpecially where improvements of any extent are in hand. Thefe 
circumftances are not felt in the trader’s cafe, becaufe cuftom 
or ufage has eftablifhed a certain length of credit, which will 
not be refufed to any one, unlefs.he is either unknown or unde- 
ferving of confidence, 3 
But, without infifting upon a point which will not be much 
difputed, fome circumftances may be ftated, more nearly a-kin 
to faéts than to abftra@ reafoning. It is well known, that much 
more money has been realized by traders and manufacturers, 
than by agriculturifts. The latter may enjoy all the comforts 
of life, but rarely attains to the pofleffion of its fuperfluities. 
We have not feen above one in the hundred of farmers, in our 
day, even in the moft opulent diftricts, get the length of purcha- 
fing landed property ; whereas, go to the neighbourhood of an 
extenfive mercantile town, and you will find the ground almoft 
wholly in the hands of thofe engaged in trade. In a word, it 
will be found, that, in general cafes, the capital flock invefted by 
agriculturifts would have yielded a far greater return, had it been 
devoted to trade or manufactures ; and that it is more owing to 
the pleafure and amufement enjoyed from rural life, than to the 
gains and profits arifing from its purfuits, which entices fo many 
people to become its votaries. 
Allow me now to conclude with a few detached obfervations. 
Since the remoteft period to which hiftory reaches, perhaps 
fince the firft divifion of territorial property, a violent prejudice 
or jealoufy has been entertained againit the poffeffors of land, by 
thofe who had not come in for a fhare ; and this prejudice, which 
appears to have been handed down from father to fon for number- 
lefs generations, has, in later times, been transferred from pro- 
prietors of the foil to thofe who occupied it under them. Such, 
though, ftriétly fpeaking, they may be ranked as the firft of 
manufaéturers, have in no country been held deferving the like 
encouragement with mercantile people. Fifcal regulations are to 
be found in every ftatute-book hoftile to their intereft ; and fel- 
dom has the agriculturift been regarded as an object of public 
favour. With many people, even with thofe whofe minds are 
{ufficiently liberal in other matters, his profperity is confidered 
as 
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as inconfiftent with the general profperity of the country ; though, 
if fuch would confider the fubje& in a difpaflionate manner, they 
would be led to acknowledge, that no country cat flourifh where 
the firft of the arts does not profper or prove fuccefsful. When 
the farming trade is at its loweft ebb, that is, when the commo- 
dities therein produced are fold at an under rate, what gratifica- 
tion is felt by thofe who call themfelves the public, who feldom 
refleét that rural profperity enfures them in a full fupply of the 
necefiaries of life, and affords employment to a countlefs multi- 
tude, who would otherwife be unable to earn their daily fubfitt. 
ence ? 

Again, with many people, every comfort above mere necef- 
farics, enjoyed by the farmer, is viewed as an abftraction from 
the general ftock. The farmer is feldom confidered in the fame 
light with traders or manufacturers, or fuppofed to poffefs an 
equal right with them to the fruits of his labour, either in body 
or mind, or to the profits of his capital ftock. My good old 
friend, Sir David Dunder, ufed to fay that farmers were well off, 
if they got plenty of milk and hafty pudding ; ard it has been 
afferted, that he often ufed ludicrous methods to afcertain how 
they fared. Whether thefe things be true or not, is a matter of 
no importance. It is {ufficient for my argument, that the public 
difpofition is too much inclined to limit the comforts of thofe en- 
gaged in agricultural concerns. Though fuch a difpofition is by no 
means uncommon, I am far from ranking your correfpondent as 
under its influence, though I do not confider it as an improbable 
circumftance, that many parts of his intelligent and amufing com- 
munication may be ufed by others in a mifchievous way. Landed 
proptietors may view the ground as under-rented, therefore 
attempt to {crew up their demands to a pitch which may ruin 
cultivators altogether, whilft the purchafers of farm produce 
may be led to infer, that its articles are too high, and that prices 
ought to be diminithed. 

On thefe accounts, I have extended this paper to a length which 
fome pétople may perhaps confider as unneceflary. I have 
attempted to fhow, that the increafed profperity of thofe engaged 
in agriculture arifes entirely from the increaied fize of farms, 
and the increafed capital employed in farm culture, and that 
thefe circumftances entitle thofe concerned to greater profits than 
were gained in former times. I have alfo hewn, that the capital 
invefted in agriculture makes an inferior return to that which 
is devoted to trade and manufadiure, and that the jealoufy or pre- 
judice entertained by the great body of mankind againit thofe en- 
gaged in agricultural purfuits, is the true fource whence proceeds 
every endeavour to limit the profits of rural practitioners. 

Before 
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Before I am done, it may not be improper to add that farm. 
ing, on the whole, is thriving and flourifhing in this diftri@ ; 
but, were it otherwife, the great body of inhabitants would ne- 
ceflarily be reduced to ruin and mifery. Very little trade, in 
the common acceptation of the word, is carried on amongit us, 
nearly the whole of the capital ftock being devoted to rural 
purpofes, and this capital may fafely be eftimated at half a mil- 
lion, ftating exclufive of what is referved for extraordinary emer- 
gencies. Owing to this fuperior capital, Eaft Lothian farmers 
are enabled to weather adverfe feafons and deprefled markets, 
which often run their brethren afhore in other diftri&ts; and it 
deferves to be remarked, as a curious circumftance, that, at the 
very identical period when your correfpondent held them up as 
the moft thriving of a thriving clafs, a confiderable number were 
unable to make good their engagements out of the crop in hand ; 
in other words, to pay the rent and burdens connected with it, 
Thefe engagements were no doubt fulfilled, though, in many 
cafes, from funds formerly accumulated, and perhaps meant for 
other purpofes. [am your’s, &c. 

Aw East Lotatan May, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Benefit of rolling Turnips, when infefled by the black 
Caterpillar. 


Sir, 


Earty in July laft, the {mall black caterpillar, fo common at 
that time over all the country, made its appearance in a field of 
turnips of mine, and in a fhort time devoured every green leaf, 
leaving almoft no part of the plant, except the ftump and fibres. 
I caufed the whole field to be three times clolely rolled, which 
not only deftroyed the vermin, but clofed the ground effectually 
around the mutilated plants. In a few days thereafter, we had 
fome fine rains, when the plants began to fhow freth leaves, and 
puthed on till they became an excellent crop. I ought to have 
mentioned, that this field was fown by way of experiment, and 
contained both ruta-baga, and all the varieties of turnips. Each 
kind fuffered alike from the worm, and the beneficial effeéts of the 
rolling were equally difcernible upon them all. I think myfelf, 
therefore, warranted to affirm, that rolling of turnips, when 
infefted with the black caterpillar, is the beft way of refifting 
the attacks of this deftructive infeét ; and I hope, in future, no 
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perfon will think of ploughing up fields that may be infefted, 
till they have made a fair trial of the remedy I have now recom. 
mended. I am your’s, &c. 

Lanarkfbire, Dec. 1804. M. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Account of a Machine, whereby Wheat Land may be barrowed 
in a wet Seafon, with a Plate, and Defeription of its feveral 
Parts. Communicated by Mr Andiew Gray, Millwright. 


Sir, 

Tue introduction of machinery into feveral departments of 
practical agriculture has been attended with the moft beneficial 
confequences, and feveral recent improvements in this line, have, 
in a great meafure, enabled the agriculturift to extend his opera- 
tions, and execute them with the like facility and regularity, as, 
for many years, have guided thofe carried on by the manufacturer. 
Senfible that it is your earneft with to diffeminate every kind of 
information that may contribute to promote rural improvement, 
or benefit thofe concerned in-the cultivation of the ground, I take 
the liberty of tranf{mitting you a plan and defcription of a ma- 
chine, which may be fuccefsfully ufed for accomplithing the fow- 
ing of wheat in the wetteft weather. Something has already been 
faid on this fubject, by your correfpendent W. in the fupple- 
ment to vol. iv., and I am extremely happy that the defign met 
with the approbation of a gentleman like him, who poflefles emi- 
nent agricultural abilities, as is confiftent with my perfonal know- 
ledge. The fowing of wheat, under exifting circumftances, is the 
moitt important branch of the corn farmer’s labour. In fome fea- 
fons, according to the old method, it is phyfically impoflible to 
get wheat land harrowed, efpecially what has been reduced by 
fummer-fallow, without fubjedting it to poaching from the horfes, 
or toa great lofs of feed: hence it often happens, that a lefs 
quantity of wheat is got fown, than required for the fupply 
of the market. But, were the machine, which I am now to 
defcribe, to come into general. ufe, no fuch deficiency could be 
felt, becaufe with it wheat may be fown in the moft adverfe fea- 
fon, and a regular fupply furnifhed, adequate to the increafed 
and increafing demand for that article. 

I am your’s, &c. 
A Farenp, To IMPROVEMENTS, 


Explanation of the Plate. 


Fic. l—A A Reprefents the ridge fuppofed 15 feet broad. 
BB Are three harrows and a half, which cover the breadth 
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of this ridge. In each harrow are 20 teeth of iron, and in the 
half are 10; in all 70, which divides the ridge into 6y equal 
parts. See V.V. And, when moved along, proceed in lines 
nearly two inches and five eights diftant from one another, and 
parallel to the line of draught. 

C C, The furrows on each fide of the ridge, in which the horfes 
walk when drawing the machine with the harrows, which pre- 
vents them from poaching the land in the procefs of harrowing. 

DD, Iron hafps, with hooks, which conne& the harrows, 
keeping them at the fame diftance from one another as the {paces 
between the bulls in the harrow; fo that, by this means, the 
teeth are equally divided on the ridge, the openings in the hafps 
require to be made long in a perpendicular direétion to the fur- 
face of the harrow, fo that the hooks may move up and down in 
them, and allow the harrows to rife or fall according to the ine- 
quality of the ground. 

EE, Iron bars fixed near the points of the bulls in both ends 
of each harrow. In thefe bars are different holes, in which the 
points of the iron rods P R are faftened by fcrewed nuts ; by this 
means they may be eafily thifted from one hole to another, when 
found neceffary. 

FF, A beam, extending the whole breadth of the ridge, made 
of two pieces joined together by fliders in the groves X and Y, 
by which it can be lengthened to anfwer any ridge, from 12 to 
18 feet broad. This beam is fupported at each end by the frames 
S and T, in which the wheels roll in the furrows, in the horfes’ 
track. See Fic. I]. To this beam the harrows are connected 
by the hafps and chain G G, from each harrow. The hafps are 
fixed on the fquare of the beam (fee W, feparate fig.) by plates 
and {crewed nuts on its upper fide, by which they can be thifted 
at pleafure, and fixed upon any place of the beam, according to 
the number of harrows required for the breadth of the ridge. In 
the chains at U, isa roller, where it joins the harrow, and, when 
the horfes are turned, runs along the rods P R, and prevents 
them wearing. 

HK, The thafts in which the horfes are yoked to draw the 
machine. When the harrows arrive at the end of the ridge, it 
would be difficult to turn them to go over the fame ridge again, 
although they could eafily pafs to the next ridge; but in order 
that the harrows may return on the fame ridge, and prevent the 
trouble of turning the whole machine, the tha{ts are made to 
turn on iron bolts, N and O, in the-frame. Thete bolts gothrough 
the ends of the crofs beam F, and the frames S T; fo, when the 
horfes with the fhafts H turn round to the right, into the fame 
furrow near I, and the horfes with the thafts K turn to the left, 
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into the furrow near L, they regain their tracts, and move on, 
drawing the frames S and T, with the beam F, to which the har- 
rows are faftened by the chains G. The rollers in the ends of 
thefe chains run along the rods P R, and, without turning the 
harrows or machine, they return along the ridge as often as is 
found neceilary to harrow it fufficiently. One man in the middle 
of the ridge may dire& the horfes on each fide, and turn them 
any way by the bridle reins, as marked at N and O on the frames. 
The end of the beam F goes into mortifes in the middle rails of 
the frames 5S T, and has liberty to move on the bolts N and O; fo 
that if the horfes on one fide of the ridge fhould happen to go be- 
fore thofe on the other fide, the wheels carrying the frames fol- 
low them without going to a fide, or rutting the ridge, which 


would happen, if the ends of the beam were fixed, or had not li- 
berty to play. 


Fis. I].—Profile of the Machine and Harrows. 


AB, The fthafts by which the horfes draw the machine with 
the harrows. 

CD, Is the frames that fupport the ends of the beam, to which 
the harrows are attached, and in which the wheels E turn, when 
rolling in the furrows behind the horfes. 

FG, The harrows with their teeth, which are equally tapered 
on both fides, fo that the harrows may be drawn from either end. 

K, The chain that conneéts the harrows to the beam F, See 
Fig I. 

ti, The iron rods fixed at each end of the harrow, and on 
which the roller I, in the chain K, runs along, when the horfes 
and fhafts turn round, and draw the machine the other way. 


L, The iron bolts on which the fhafts turn, and ends of the 
beam move. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Query concerning a Machine for hummelling Barley. 


Sir, 


I fhould be glad to be informed, through the medium of 
your very ufeful Magazine, whether any means have yet been 
fallen on for compietely hummelling barley (clearing it off the 


awns), either by machinery attached to a thrafhing mill, or to 
fanners. 1 am, Sir, 


Your humble fervant, 
A Constant READER. 


BRANCH 





( 6 ) 
BRANCH Ii. 


REVIEW oF. AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


General View of the Agriculture of Cumberland, with Obferva- 
tions on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the Conft- 
deration of the Board of Agriculture, by J. Bailley and 
G. Culley, 1797. Printed at Newcallle, and fold by Mei. 
Robinfons, &c. London. 


Tuis article, together with the fubfequent one, remained long 
on our board, having been repeatedly poftponed to make room 
for more temporary matters. Though rather out of date, we 
cannot, however, pafs over a publication which contains fo much 
information ; more efpecially, as the means therein fuggeited 
for improvement are judicious and interefting. 


CumBERLAND, the moft northern diftrict on the weftern coatft, 
is of confiderable extent, containing about 970,cco acres ftatute 
meafure,, whereof nearly one half is in old enclofures, aud the 
remainder either improveable common 1, or uncultivated moun- 
tain land. The climate, on the whole, is wet, efpecially during 
the autumnal months, which, Icis or more,.is the caie wii) all 
the weftern parts of the: ifland. The foil is. of variou: qua- 
lities, but the moft prevalent of the arable i is a dry healthy toam, 
excellently adapted to the culture of turnips, and the breeding 
and feeding of theep. One divifion o! the mountainous diftridt 
abounds with coal, lime, and lead ore, the other with flares and 
black lead. The whole is abundantly fapplien with water of 
the finett quality ; but, notwithitanding the exteat of { fea coaft, 
none of its rivers can be faid to be navigable, the tide feldom 
flowing more than two or three miles up any of them. 

The ftate of farming muft, almoft in every branch, be re- 
garded as far behind that of the conterminous diftrit of North- 
umberland. Indeed, both phyfical aud artificial caufes contri- 
bute to impede the progrefs of improvement. The climate is 
not only worfe, but the furface more rugged, while property is 
divided into fmaller parcels, the greateft part being held under 
lords of manors, by that {pecies of vaflalage called cu/fomary tea 
nure. Few leafes are granted, and thofe that are granted ex 
tend only to five, feven, or nine years. In a word, the buf. 
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bandry of Cumberland is a full century behind, and its prefent 
ftate affords decifive proof, that the tenure, under which land is 
held, forms a moft important branch of political regulation. 

It may be remarked, that holding by cuflomary tenure is not 
only pernicious and deftructive to good hufbandry, but alfo to 
the intereft of thofe concerned ; and that to enfranchife every 
perfon fo fituated, would be a meafure founded on wifdom and 
political expedience. The fines and heriots exaéted entail po- 
verty upon fuch as poflefs under this abfurd tenure, and the va- 
rious fervices to which they are liable may be pronounced di- 
re&tly in the teeth of every agricultural improvement. If a 
law pafied for emancipating thofe who hold by this tenure, it 
might be eafy to fix upon equitable terms for regulating the 
value of the right given up by the lord of the manor, in 
confequence of fuch an emancipation. The fentiments of the 
intelligent furveyors are much in unifon with thofe now ex- 
prefled. In page 226, under the head of improvements, they 
fay, 

* One great obftacle to improvement feems to arife from a laudable 
anxiety, in the cuftomary tenants, to have their little patrimony defcend 
to their children. Thefe {mall properties, loaded with fines, heriots, 
and boon-days, joined to the neceflary expence of bringing up and 
educating a numerous family, can only be handed down, from father 
to fon, by the utmoft thrift, hard labour, and penurious living ; and 
every little faving being hoarded up, for the payment of the eventful 
Jine, \eaves nothing for the expences of travelling to fee improved modes 
of culture, and to gain a knowledge of the management and profits of 
different breeds of flock ; and be convinced, by ocular proofs, that their 
own fituations are capable of producing fimilar advantages. And even 
fhould they be half inclined to adopt a new practice, prudence whifpers 
that, fhould the experiment fail, wt would require the favings of many 
years to make good the deficiency. 

‘ The cuflomary tenure is allowed on all hands to be a great grievance 
and check to improvement. Would not this be beft done away on the 
divifion of commons, as was the cafe at Brampton, &c. where Lord 
Carlifle had 1-12th for his confent as lord of the foil, and for enfran- 
chifing the allotments. There are other lords who afk 1-4th for their 
¢onfent and enfranchifing. The yearly value of the various cuftoms, 
fines, &c. might be eafily fettled by commiffioners ; and twenty-five 
years purchafe, on this value, be the price of enfranchifement, which 
might be allowed out of the allotment, upon the divifion of a common, 
or paid in money, at the option of the tenant. 

* On thefe terms, neither party would have reafon to complain ; but, 
where a tenant cannot enfranchife under forty years purchafe, it would 
be a humane act of the legiflature to relieve thefe bondagers by law ; 
or laudable in the Board of Agriculture to induce fuch lords of manors 
fo accept a fair equivalent for thefe dregs of vaflalage.’ P, 226—227- 

Leafes, 
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Leafes, as already faid, are rarely given to tenants. With 

the majority of our readers this cireumftance will conclufively 
prove that agriculture is not in a forward ftate, and that {mall 
improvement may be expected while the fecurity afforded by 
this tenure is withheld. We have, on various occafions, {tated 
our opinion as to the neceflity of granting leafes before tenants 
can be warranted to undertake improvements, and cannot avoid 
remarking, that it is truly lamentable to obferve how inatten- 
tive the majority of Englith proprietors are to their own inte- 
reft, laying the improvement of the country out of the queftion, 
when they thus attempt to retain the tenantry in a ftate of de- 
pendence, merely that their eleGtioneering influence may be in- 
creafed; for no better reafon can be affigned. We are clear 
that more money is annually loft, by thofe concerned, in with- 
holding leafes, than would be required to purchafe every feat in 
Parliament, even at the ‘higheft price underftood to have been 
given. : 
From the chapter on implements we learn that one horfe 
carts are generally ufed ; a practice undoubtedly beneficial to the 
owners, and te the public, by preferving the roads from the ex- 
ceflive damage fuftained where large carts and waggons are em- 
ployed. In forming road bills, an erroneous idea feems to haye 
influenced our legiflators, and induced them to beftow fomething 
like a premium on thofe who ufe waggons, though it is evident 
that fuch are eminently prejudicial to roads in every fituation, 
but particularly in mountainous diftriéts. The opinion of the 
{urveyors is as follows : 


* The fuperior goodnefs of the roads in Cumberland may, in a great 
meafure, be attributed to the univerfal ufe of fingle-horfe carts. Where- 
ever waggons are ufed, they are the deftrution of roads, efpecially in 
hilly countries, where they are obliged to lock the wheels; the banks 
are in a manner ploughed up with them, and the nine inch wheels are, 
in reality, no more than three inch wheels, by the artful mode of laying 
on the middle courfe of tyre, which is raifed an inch above the reft 3 ; 
inflead of being nearly exempted from tolls, every horfe drawing ina 
waggon ought to pay treb/e to what fhould be exaéted from a horfe 
drawing in a fingle-horfe cart.’ P. 236. 

The advantages arifing from inclofing commons are fatisfacto- 
tily detailed, p. 186, &c. though it ftrikes us, that if they were 
only divided, much benefit would be gained by thofe who have an 
intereft in fuch lands. The ftatute law of England, however, has 
always connected both ‘branches of improvement, and, to the 
beft of our knowledge, there is not an inftance upon record, 
where divifion has been made without the burden of inclofure 
tacked to it. Much of the wafte land is not of fufficient value 
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to defray the charge of inclofing, and fo cannot be divided under 
the exilting fyftem; but were it of fufficient value, the pro- 
prietors, individually confidered, are more capable of being in- 
trufted with the work than any body of commiflioners, however 
re{pectable. That proprietors would do it more frugally cannot 
be doubted, and that they would feldom make an unproiitable 
attempt may be equally credited. 

Nothing worthy of imitation can be feleéted from the tillage 
fyftem of the diftrit. Weare forry to fay, that hufbandry is 
rarely executed upon judicious principles, and muft reprobate 
the mode in which the arable land is reftored to grafs as being 
equally barbarous with what prevails in the moft worthlefs high- 
la d diftrit. The ground 1s generally left to feed itfelf, and 
this practice is feverely lafhed by the furveyors, They 
fay, 

% On afking a farmer at Uldale, why they fowed no clover or grafs 
feeds, he replied, “ ewe have no occafion, for the land is naturally girse 
proud.” Thofe that are experienced in cultivation will readily admit 
that, after growing from fix to twelve white crops in fucceffion, it can 
{carcely be otherwife than gra/s-proud. There is certainly grafs in 
abundance, but of fuch kind as no good farmer would with to be pof- 
feffed of. This barbarous fyitem is practifed upon many dry loamy 
foils, which, after being thus left to grafs, cover amazingly faft with 
mofs, probably owing to the bad cultivation and exhaufting crops of 
corn more than to the wetnefs of the climate, to which it is generally 
attributed.’—P. 189. 

The feétion on fheep hufbandry is interefting. Two kinds 
appear to be bred in the county; one called Herdwick’s, the 
ewes and wedders of which are polled, that is, without horns, 
though fome of the tups are furnifhed by nature with that ap- 
pendage. This feems to be a hardy breed, and tups are much 
fought after from among them for improving the theep of other 
mountain diftrias. The other kind are geuerally horned, high 
fhouldered, and flat ribbed, carrying wool both coarfe and ftrong. 
We concur in opinion with Meff. Bailey and Culley, that thefe 
breeds admit of great improvement. 

* At Penruddock we obferved fome fingularly rough legged, ill- 
formed fheep ; on afking an old*farmer, from whence they had that 
breed, or where they got their tups ? He innocently replied, Lord, Sir! 
they are fik as God fet upon the land, we never change any! The latter 
part of this fimple itatement we readily believe ; but that God fet upon 
the land {uch ill-formed, unprofitable animals, we cannot fo readily af- 
fent to ; and rather think they have acquired their prefent ill-form, and 
bad properties, by the indolence and ignorance of the owners. We 
with we could avoid adding, that the fame prattice which guides the 
2" of Penruddock is too prevalent in every part of the country.’— 
P. 214. 
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The concluding chapter upon the means of improvement con- 
tains much found prattical advice, which we hope will not be 
loft upon the Cumberland farmers. Our limits will not, how. 
ever, allow us to go farther than to add, that the fame liberal 
and enlightened principles appear to have governed the re{peftable 
{urveyors, as we formerly had octafion to notice in their account 
of Northumberland. A thorough knowledge of rural affairs is 
conftantly difplayed, and the whole is prefented in perfpicuous 
language, which, at the fame time, may be characterized as 
{mart and appropriate. 


N,. 


General View of the Agriculture of Weftmoreland, with Obfer- 
Jervations on the Means of its Improvement, drawn up for the 
Confideration of the Board of Agriculture by Mr A. Pringle of 


Ballancrief, Printed at Newcaflle, 1797. Sold by Mefl. 
Robinfons, &c. London. 


Tue author of this report, Mr Andrew Pringle, a threwd ins 
telligent farmer, here lays before the’public a concife, and, we 


truft, a correct account of the hufbandry of Weftmoreland. Mr P. 
is one of the Scotti/b farmers who were called by the Board of 
Agriculture to infpect the rural matters of our fouthern neigh- 
bours ; but poflefling a greater ftock of prudence than his brethren 
fent upon the Yorkfhire miflion, the refult of his labours has 
of courfe been more favourably received. Generally {peak- 
ing, he appears to have contented himfelf with defcribing things 
as they were, without entering upon the hazardous talk of 
fhowing how they might be amended. Where an abufe came in 
his way, he handles it with delicacy, and thereby has efcaped 
that torrent of abufe which, both from above and below ftairs, 
was thrown upon his friends who vifited Yorkthire. 

The introdution to the report is a flowery performance, but 
excellently calculated to make the Board think well not only of 
themfelves, but alfo of the caufe in which they were engaged. 
Some preliminary obfervations by the worthy bifhop of Landaff 
follow, which we are difpofed to regard as conveying an over 
fanguine view of the benefits that may be gained from planting 
timber trees. Though ready to admit that confiderable im- 
provements may be made on the wafte lands of Weftmoreland 
by raifing plantations adapted to the foil and climate; nay 
more, that many of them are fufceptible of improvement in no 
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other way; yet, as the value of fuch improvements can in no 
cafe be afcertained beforehand, and, in faét, is regulated entirely 
by the degree of attention beftowed in planting, fencing, and 
training up the young trees, we are led to view every previous 
calculation with a fceptical eye. Unlefs the different operations 
are carefully executed, no plantation, however favourable phy- 
fical circumftances may be, ¢an ultimately be completely fuc- 
cefsful. 

We fhall now look at the report.—Weftmoreland is an in. 
land diftri&, containing about 540,000 ftatute acres, and 35,000 
inhabitants. The furface, in general, is hilly and mountainous, 
confequently not well calculated for tillage. Few minerals are 
to be found in its bounds except limeftone. Several extenfive 
and beautiful Jakes are formed betwixt the mountains, which 
afford much pleafure to travellers who vifit them from all quar- 
ters of the ifland. 

The ftate of property is nearly fimilar to what we have al- 
ready mentioned in our account of the conterminous county of 
Cumberland; therefore it is unneceflary to repeat the obferva- 
tions which occurred upon reading this part of the report. 
The houfes of the farmers are defcribed as inconvenient, being 
fituated in little ftraggling villages ; and, as for cottages, very 
few are to be found within the precinéts of the county. ~Farms 
are {mall, few exceeding L. 100 of yearly rent; but it mutt be 
remarked, that the yeomanry, here called /late/men, who farm 
their own lands, “ live poorly, and labour hard; and fome of 
them, particularly in the vicinity of Kendal, in the intervals of 
labour from agricultural avocations, bufy themfelves in weaving 
ftuffs for the manufaéturers of that town.” 

Hufbandry may, in fome degree, be eftimated from what is 
given in the following paflage. The obfervations which follow 
are ingenious and juft. 

‘ It is painful to one, who has in his compofition the fmalleft fpark 
of knight errantry, to behold the beautiful fervant maids of this country 
toiling in the fevere labours of the field, They drive the harrows, or 
the ploughs, when they are drawn by three or four horfes ; nay, it is 
not uncommon to fee, fweating at the dung-cart, a girl, whofe elegant 
features, and delicate nicely proportioned limbs, feemingly but ill accord 
with fuch rough employment, 

‘A judgment of the refinement and civilization of a people has been 
often formed from their treatment of the fair fex, and in this refpe& 
France was formerly held up to the world as a model. Unfortunately 
the manners of nations are too often painted by thofe who have been 
converfant only with perfons in what may be called high life; but 
were it allowable to apply this rule even to France, and to look for 
{pecimens into the lower orders of fociety (and it is there furely that 
the moft faithful reprefentatives of national chara&ter or manners are 
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to be met with), it would be found that the women, even in the boafted 
days of her monarchy, were doomed to the fevereit labour, to load the 
dung-cart, to faw the wood, and to threth the corn.’"—P. 265—266. 

In the chapter devoted to the mauagement of arable land we 
obferve, that when grals land is overgrown with mo/fs, it is 
broken up with the plough in the beginning of March, and 
fown about the firft of April with oats. Barley is taken as 
the fecond crop, to which two or three ploughings are given ace 
cording to the ftate of the weather, and eighty or ome hundred 
cart loads of ftable dung are laid on the cuftomary acre of 6760 
fquare yards, which certainly is a moft extraordinary dreiling. 
The third crop is oats, and the land feems to be then left to /eed 
itfelf. This appears to be the general praétice, though excep- 
tions are given, which, we truft, for the credit and intereft of 
the diftri&, are yearly on the inereafe. 

The chapter on grafs throws additional light on the rural 
fyftem of the diftrié&t. The author, p, 274, fays, 


‘ Every occupier of land, whether /late/man or farmer, having it in 
his power to keep any number of cattle, through the months of fum- 
mer, upon joiffed fields, where they may be kept at a cheap rate, or 
upon commons, where they may be kept almoft for nothing, it isa 
principal obje& with him to provide for them plenty of winter food. 
Hence his attention is chiefly dire&ted to his crop of hay. It has been 
already ftated, that the quantity of land, at prefent under culture, does 
not exceed one-fourth part of the whole county, or 135,000 acres. 
Had all the arable land in the county been cropped with corn three 
years out of twelve, there would have been precifely one-fourth part of 
the whole in tillage; but there are many paftures of an inferior fort, 
which are very feldom ploughed, and in the high parts there is a much 
f{maller proportion of the land in corn than there is in the low parts. 
In the very extenfive manor of Ravenftonedale, although there are be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 acres inclofed, there are not fixty acres of corn ; 
and it is probable that there are not in the county more than 20,000 
acres under crops of corn in one year. The remaining 115,000 acres 
are cit for hay, or depaftured with fattening beafts and rifling ftock, 
or with cows applied to the purpofes of the dairy. From fuch an in- 
{petion of the county as was had with a view to the framing of this 
report, the proportions ufed for thefe different purpofes cannot be even 
gueffed at, but that for hay is perhaps the maft confiderable. A pre« 
jadice againft the artificial graffes prevails fo generally over all the 
county, that it may be almoft literally faid they are never fown. When 
the land has produced a few crops of corn, and it is judged that the 
mofs is quite deftroyed, it is left to itfelf ; and fuch is the humidity of 
the climate, and fo {trong is the vegetation of weeds and natural grafles, 
that the very firft crop has, by actual experiment, been found to pro- 
duce 120 ftones of hay per acre, weighed from the field. As every 
perfon who expects to haye ocealion for hay hires a field to fupply - 
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with that commodity, it is not often that hay is fold in large quantities ; 
and it is ftill feldomer that the quantity raifed upon an acre is exa@ly 
afcertained. When fold, it, may bring from 4d. to 6d. a ftone in 
winter and fpring, or from 4s. to 5s. a cubic yard. A cubic yard, in 
the lower part of a well-prefled mow, may contain twelve ftones of hay, 
and has been known to fell as high as 7s. or 8s. In the fouthern and 
in the eaftern parts of the county, much attention is paid to the making 
of compoft dunghills, which, with the dung that remains after manuring 
for the barley crop, are always laid upon the hay grounds, and are 
thought confiderably to retard the progrefs of the mofs. At Kendal 
aud other places, where dung can be purchafed, they are manured after 
the firft crop, and every third year while they continue in grafs.’— 
P. 274—275. 

A confiderable exteat of land remains in a wafte or natural ftate, 
which is chiefly depaftured with flocks of fheep. In winter the 
fheep are brought down to the low enclofed fields, except the 
wedders, which are left to fhift upon the hills. After dropping 
their lambs, the ewes are fent back to the waftes, where the 
whole flock paftures indifcriminately without an attendant. 
Great numbers of Scots fheep are annually purchafed at Stag- 
fhawbank fair, and grazed on the waftes; and, in addition to 
the theep, numerous herds of black cattle are depaftured on the 
commons. ‘Lhe valuc of the pafturage appears to be trifling, 


though perhaps, like other articles, it may have increafed fince 
our author vilited Weftmoreland. 


* It is generally underftood that no perfon fhall fend to graze on any 
common more ftock than he can winter upon his eftate or farm, in right 
of which he has a title to pafturage on that common. This regulation, 
however, is little attended to, and the commons are almoft always over- 
ftocked to fuch a degree, that many perfons do not think it worth while 
to avail themfelves of their right of commonage. 

‘ On {tinted paftures, it is very ordinary to hire out the right of keep- 
ing both cattle and theep. A fummer’s grafs for an ox or for ten theep, 
on Forreft Hall and Mofley common, is let at 4s. ; on a part of Trout- 
beck common, where no fheep are allowed to feed, an ox may be kept 
for 3s. 6d. and, on another part of the fame common, an ox or ten Jheep 
may remain all the year for fixpence.’—P. 280. 


Some ufeful hints are given under the head of means of im- 
provement. The fowing of artificial grafles is ftrenuoufly re- 
commended, and certainly with great: propriety, provided the 
ground is fuitably prepared beforehand for their reception. 
Turnips are alfo confidered as a root well calculated for the cli- 
mate and foil of the Weftmoreland vallies, and the benefit of 
introducing more approved rotations of cropping is elucidated. 
With regard to the waftes and commons, the author, like every 
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other perfon who has ftudied the fubje&, declares, that the in- 
terpofition of the Legiflature is loudly called for, fo as they may 
be rendered of greater value to the ftate; for, at prefent, he 
thinks they are of little or no ufe, either to thofe having right 
of commonage, or to the nation at large. 

On the whole, the Survey of Weftmoreland is a refpectable 
performance, and may be highly beneficial to the hufbandmen of 
that diftri€t. It is well written, and affords full proof that the 
author pofleffes literary talents of afuperior kind. If he has 
not, in every cafe, probed abufes to the bottom, or pointed out 
how fuch might be removed, he has certainly fhown that any 
deficiency of this kind did not proceed from want of ability to 
afcertain abufes, or to felect the beft and moft appropriate re- 
medies by which they might be rectified or removed, 


N. 


Obfervations on the Formation and Management of ufeful and 
ornamental Plantations ; on the Theory and Praétice of Land~ 
{cape Gardening ; and on gaining and embanking Land from 
Rivers or the Sea. Illuftrated, with Plates. By J. Loudon, 


342 pages. Edinburgh, Conftable and Co. London, Longman, 
&e. 


Rurat economy may be claffed under two different heads : 
1. What relates to the culture of the ground, and the manage- 
ment of domeftic animals. 2. What belongs to the ornament or 
decoration of the earth. The firft clafs undoubtedly deferves our 
particular attention at all times, being clofely connected with the 
continuance of our exiftence. The fecond merits only a fecondary 
confideration, not being abfolutely neceflary to the welfare and 
profperity of mankind. 

The fubjeéts treated of in this volume are, in feveral refpetts, 
allied to the fecond branch of rural economy ; for they can fearcely 
be attended to, if the prattice of agriculture has not been 
previoufly much improved, and a fuperabundance of capital pro- 
vided for executing ornamental and decorative works. The 
raifing of fences, the planting of timber trees, and the embank- 
ment of our fhores, are, however, fo neceflary, and, in many 
cafes, fo profitable undertakings,-that we cannot avoid noticing 
what is ftated on thefe important topics. 

Mr Loudon, in the firft chapter, treats “ on the formation and 
management of ufeful and ornamental plantations.” In the fe- 
cond, “ on the theory and praétice of landfcape gardening.” In 
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the third, “on a new mode af gaining and embanking land from 
rivers or the fea.” The firft and laft thall occupy a little of our 
attention. Indeed, the novel way and manner in which thefe dif. 
ferent fubje@s are difcuffed, feem to call for the ferious confidera- 
tion of all perfons who have fuch undertakings in view. 

After detailing, in a very fenfible and judicious introduétion, 
the advantages which arife from plantations in this country, and 
ftating, ‘ that wood is the greateft ornament of our globe, and the 
moft effential requifite for the accommodation of civilized fociety," 
Mr Loudon proceeds to {how what are the objeéts of planting, 
which he reduces to three heads ; namely ornament, profit, and 
fhelter, which certainly may be confidered as a correét claffifica- 
tion. Paffing over what is urged under the firft head, as rather 
foreign to our defign, we fhall extraé&, from p. 33. et /eg. what 
is faid concerning the other two objects, remarking ouly here, 
that the author feems fully mafter of his fubjeé. 


‘ Where profit or va/ue is the prime obje& in view, there will necef- 
farily be a particular produét to be grown, from which it is to be 
derived. This product may confift of all, or any of the different parts 
of a tree, as the roots, trunk, branches, bark, &c. or of the effence of 
any of thefe parts, as the fap, refin, gums, tar, pitch, &c. Timber and 
bark, however, are the produéts mott commonly raifed ; and thefe and 
their properties vary infinitely fd different degrees. The timber of 
fome is brittle, of others tough, of others hard, and of others foft :— 
and the bark is of different degrees of aftringency, fweetnefs, or acridity, 
Thefe qualities and parts of trees are all fuited for differeut purpofes in 
the arts; and thofe of them which it is moft defirable to raife mut 
depend entirely upon the probable confumption, the foil, fituation, and 
other circumflances. Wherever profit is the principal confideration, 
the produéts moft in demand fhould be known, and the trees moft pro- 
duétive of thefe, in the given foil and fituation, muft alone be planted. 
This may point out the neceffity of attending to the natural foils and 
fituations of trees and fhrubs, the qualities of their products, their ufes 
in the arts, and their relative value. 

* Where /helter or /bade is the principal confideration, the qualities of 
each require to be inveftigated, and thofe forms ufed which -are beft 
adapted for that purpofe. 

* The object of thelter isto produce heat; to protect cattle and 
pafture from the inclemency of the weather. Hence, the trees ufed 
for this purpofe fhould be clothed with branches and foliage from the 
ground upwards, The foliage fhould be perpetual, and, if poffible, a 
non-condutor of heat, fuch as that of the refinous tribe of evergreens, 
This may be thought too nice a diftin&tion ; but any perfon would be 
fenfible of the difference, if, in a windy day, he were to ftand alternately 
under the fhelter of a holly and a fpruce of equal thicknefs. 

* The obje& of fhade is to produce cold, that men or cattle may 
enjoy. the cool refrefhing breeze during the mid-day fun. For this 
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purpofe, it is effentially neceffary that the ftems of the trees be free 
from branches to a confiderable height, in order to promote the free 
circulation of the air. It is true, moft trees may be trained in this 
form, but the operation would hurt fome kinds, while others again are 
greatly improved by pruning. The thade of fome trees is pernicious, 
and fhould be guarded againft ; others are fo thin of bouyhs and leaves 
that the rays of the fun will pierce through between them ; and thefe 
alfo muft be rejeéted. ‘This may fhow the neceflity of attending to 
the nature and kinds of trees that are planted for either of thefe pur« 
poles.’ P. 33—36. 

The fecond feétion prefents an account of the charaeriftical 
diftinGtions and particular properties of trees and forubs, arranged 
under twenty-two feparate heads. Each of thefe are difcufled in 
fuch a clear and diftin& manner, as cannot fail to yield fatisfaction 
to fylvian amateurs. Upon the value of timber trees, the au. 
thor fays :— 

‘The relative value of timber depends almoft entirely upon local 
circumftances. 

* Oak and elm, proper for thip-building, growing in the neighbour- 
hood of a dry dock, will be more valuable than if it were a hundred 
miles up the country. 

* Undergrowth of dog-wood, fallow, and alder, in the neighbourhood 
of a gunpowder manufactory, is of great value; but, at a diftance, it 
can be uled only as fuel, &c. 

* There are, however, fome kinds of wood that, from their univerfal 
application, are valuable every where, fuch as the of, the e/m, the a/b, 
the beech, and to which may be added, as the moft valuable, the /arch. 

‘ There are other kinds which, from their fcarcity, are valuable every 
where, as the dox, the holly, and the yew. The lighter products, fuck 
as birdlime, potafb, turpentine, pitch, &c. may be reckoned equally value 
able every where. 

‘The tree that will be moft valuable in a given fituation may not 
grow ina given foil. In this cafe, the tree that will come to the 
greateft perfetion in that foil will generally be found the molt valuable. 

‘ A wood, not valuable from local circumftances, may, by manufac 
turing it on the fpot, in order to render carriage lefs expentive, or by 
fome fuch method, be rendered much more valuable. 

‘ From the general introduétion of good roads and canals, and the 
fpirit for increafing thefe, there can hardly be a fituation in which 
plantations will not be valuable for timber ; and it is impoffible to con- 
ceive one where the other products will not be of great value.’— 
P. 56—58. 

S-Ction third is on the arrangement of trees and forubs. Se&tion 
fourth on the difpofttion of wood, fo as the greatett poffible ad- 
vantage may be derived from particular fituations.. Here Mr 
Loudon ftates, (p. 83.) that— 


* Taking the country in a general point of view, the hills fhould be 
wooded ; 
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wooded ; the rifing grounds. betwixt the hills and the vallies diver. 
fified with gentlemen’s feats, pafture lands, and fome corn fields ; and 
the vallies themfelves kept in a ftate of almoft perpetual aration. 

* Moft of thefe vallies, to prevent the ttagnation of the air, and to 
{uit the particular mode of farming for which they are adapted, fhould 
be free from plantations, and fometimes even from hedges. They 
fhould prefent, in autumn, broad flat fhades of rich yellows, interfperfed 
with farm-fteadings, and relieved by roads, canals, and rivers, fuch as 
the Carle of Gowrie and Strathearn appear from the furrounding 
mountains, . 

* Upon the rifing grounds and the fides of hills, the caftles, man- 
fions, towns, and villages, with every variety of pafture and wood, in- 
terfperfed with ftreaks of corn fields, would form a contraft with this 
fore ground ; and the mountains, almoft wholly clothed with wood, 
would form a grand back ground to this rich and noble fcene. 

* There is nothing of fo great importance as the fituation of wood, 
whether we look to the general appearance of a country, and the im- 
provement of its climate, or to the beauty and value of individual 
eftates. All other operations that can be made about a place are, 
comparatively, of little importance. It is the wood, like the fhades 
in a picture, that gives the effet ; and as it is by the fituation and re- 
lative connexion of thefe fhades, that an expreflive or unmeaning pic- 
ture is produced by the painter; fo, by the fite and connexion of 
plantations, a place is either deformed or beautified by the planter, 
Even fmall groups and detached trees, like the laft touches in a pic- 
ture, are of the utmoit confequence ; and every painter knows, that, 
when thefe are laid on by an unfkilful hand, they never fail to fpoil the 
whole piece. 

‘It is lamentable to fee the plantations which are daily making 
at aconfiderable expence, without any regard to this principle. In 
the dull levels of England, it may be thought of lefs confequence ; 
but, in Scotland and Wales, where the grounds are beautifully varied 
by nature, it is of the utmoft importance. In lefs than half a century, 
wood will completely change the appearance of a gentleman’s place, 
and of the whole country; and thofe who underftand the fubje& will 
allow, that there is a great danger of the change heing made for the 
worfe. Scotland, at prefent, is a pleafant country, as expreflive of a 
peculiar character. If that charatter is partially changed, the effect 
will be difgufting ; but change it completely, and the expreffion will 
be infinitely fuperior to its prefent ftate, and much more rich and noble 
than England, or almoft any other country. 

* That range of mountains called Pentland Hills, in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh, are well known. Now, fuppofe all the country 
around them wooded, (that is, the trees about gentlemen’s places, and 
the hedgerow timber grown up), while the hills are left naked and 
bare, in place of being a grand feature in the country, they will be a 
ftriking deformity. But fuppofe them properly varied with wood, 
their pafture, climate, and appearance, will be greatly improved ; they 
will be at once the nobleft ornaments to the country, and of ten times 
their prefent value to the proprietors. P, 83—86. zh 
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The fifth fe€tion is concerning ‘ the outline of plantations,” 
wherein the author declares war againft ferpentine lines. The 
fixth treats * of the different kinds of plantations,’ and contains 
much ufeful information on the advantage of raifing oak under- 
growth in woods. We do not mean to follow out the calcula- 
tions made refpeéting the profit gained in fuch cafes, though we 
are inclined to believe that our author prefents us with exagger- 
ated eftimates. It is a difficult bufinefs to fpeak with precifion 
concerning profits, realized only at a diftant day, and which, 
thofe who plant, feldom live to reap; and it deferves attention, 
that the rifk of a total failure is never taken into account by 
thofe who fpeculate upon the advantages of planting wood- 
lands. 

Seétion feventh is * on /heltering young plantations ;’ a fubje&, 
we confefs, little attended to, though the neceflity of it ought 
never to be forgotten by thofe who embark in fuch undertakings. 
The eighth feétion is fo much to our mind, that we cannot refrain 
from extracting the whole of it. 

‘ Notwithftanding all that has been written upon this fubje&, and 
the many faéts brought forward to prove the propriety and ultimate e- 
conomy of preparing the foil previoufly to planting ; the operations of 
moft gentlemen fhew that they are doubtful of the fubje&, or ignorant 
of its importance. It is needlefs, however, to add any thing to what 
has already been faid ; for it is unreafonable even to fuppofe that a fquare 
yard of earth, matted and confolidated with the roots of heath or grafs; 
can be penetrated by the delicate fibres of a young plant juft brought 
from the nurfery ; and ftill more abfurd to imagine that it can find fuf- 
ficient nourifhment in the compafs of the pit in which it has been plant- 
ed. Thus, in plantations made by pitting and planting, whatever be 
the nature of the foil, it will frequently be found, that to fupply the 
deficiencies by death that occur for two or three years after planting, 
will require a fum equal to that which would have prepared the foil ; 
while thofe that furvive are fo choked with grafles or heath, and be- 
come fo coated with mofs as to make no progrefs. The pine and fir 
tribe, it is true, are lefs liable to this than others, as they foon cover 
the furface, and deftroy all vegetation ; but I apprehend that the deci- 
duous kinds are more checked by it than moft people imagine. 

‘ But where the foil is prepared, the plants rufh up to trees with vi- 
gour and alacrity, and foon begin to yield returns to the owner. Nor 
is the additional expence of preparing the foil confiderable; in many 
cafes, it will be more than repaid by the green crops, as potatoes, tur. 
nips, &c. which may be raifed on it for two or three years after plant. 
ing ; and where no green crop can be raifed, the faving in plants and 
planting, (as few or none require to be replaced), will entirely, or near- 
ly, defray the expence of preparation. 

‘ Thus, independently of timber produce, it appears that the addi. 
tional expence of preparing the foil will ggnerally be repaid the fecond 
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or third year after planting : if not pofitively by vegetable produce, at 
leaft negatively by preventing further expences. But if we confider the 
returns in timber produce, it may appear atonifhing that any fhould be 
fo blind to their own intereft as to negle& the preparation of the foil. 
If we fuppofe that trees grow only twice as faft where the foil is pre- 
pared, as where it is not, then a plantation worth 1ool. in fifty years, 
had the foil been prepared, would have been worth 200]. in the fame 
time, or worth iocl. in twenty-five years. But every one will allow that 
all kinds of deciduous trees will grow four or fix times, and often ten 
times, fafter in prepared, than in unprepared ground; and, of courfe, 
the return of profits will be correfpondent. 

‘ The ground being drained and cleared, as far as neceffary, of fur- 
face incumbrances, the mode of preparing the foil will vary according 
to circumiftances. 

‘ Where a confiderable extent is to be planted, the ground fhould, if 
poffible, be prepared by the plough ; by autumn or fummer fallowing ; 
or, in very rough moors, &c. by fallowing two feafons; and trench- 
ploughing fhould be added to the fallowing wherever it can be accom- 
plifhed. This. mode decompofes the organic matter, and pulverizes the 
foil much more completely than trenching with the {pade, while it will 
not coit above one third the expence. 

‘ In places inacceflible to the plough, the ground fhould be prepared 
with the fpade, either by digging or trenching, 

‘ In fteep banks, or places much covered with ftones, or other impe- 
diments to digging or trenching, or where there may be danger of the 
‘winter rains carrying away loofe foil, pits fhould be made the fummer 
previous to the planting feafon.—One pit being opened, the earth of 
the next fhould be thrown into it, with the furface undermoft. By the 
time the pit is re-opened, the fward will be rotted, and fhould be in- 
corporated with the reft of the foil in putting in the plant. 

* Other places ftill more difficult may be planted by flits ; or by put- 
ting in acorns, afh keys, or other tree feeds ; many of which will grow 
in crevices of rocks and precipices, where little or no earth can be 
feen.’? p. 113—119. . 

The ninth fection treats © of the fize of plants and mode of plant- 
ing or fowing.’ In-extenfive plantations, Mr L. recommends 
planting in rows, fo as a horfe-hoe may be introduced ; but, in 
thofe of an ordinary fize, his opinion is, that the plants fhould 
be put in irregularly, or, as he emphatically expreffes himfelf, 
© irregularly irregular.’ He is alfo ftrongly in favour of planting 
acorns where oak trees are to be raifed, and gives good reafons 
in fupport of this recommendation. 

W hat is ftated in the tenth fection, deferves the attention of 
every perfon who wifhes to poflefs a thriving plantation. Unlefs 
the ioil is properly cultivated during the minority of the plants; 
unlefs it is ploughed or digged annually, and moved often with 
hand-hoes till the trees cover the furface, it is not to be expected 
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that fuccefs can follow any plantation, however favourably circum- 
{tanced in other refpeéts. That thefe operations are too much 
negle€ted, we confefs ; and this we confider as the chief caufe 
why fo many plantations do not fucceed. We have obferved pre- 
miums and medals conferred upon thofe who planted the greateft 
number of trees, but cannot recollect of a fingle reward having 
ever been offered to induce people to take care of them after- 
wards ; though it does not fignify any thing to plant trees, if 
they are not properly trained up and protected. 

Se€tion eleventh is ‘ on the pruning of trees,’ which the author, 
under certain circumftances, recommends, becaufe it occafions 
more timber to be thrown into the trunk. Refinous trees, how- 
ever, he thinks, fhould not be pruned till they fhow marks of 
decay. Thinning trees, he confiders as an operation of more 
importance than pruning, and fupports his opinion in the twelfth 
{ection by fome ftrong arguments. 

The thirteenth fe€tion is ‘ om enclofing, and of different kinds of 


fences.’ To make a plantation of trees, and negie¢t to enclofe 


it fufficiently, is a moft prepofterous meafure ; and yet, how of- 
ten may fuch negle& be juftly charged againit the owners of wood- 
land! The author gives a diftiné& account of the different kinds 
of fences that may be ufed for protecting young plantations, 
fuited to particular fituations and circumflances. What he fays 
on live fences is very much to the putpofe. 

‘ Live fences include all kinds of hedges, many excellent ways of 
rearing which are well known. 

‘ Thorn is the beft plant where the foil is good; crab the next 
beft. Beech, horn-beam, berberry, &c. where the foil is too dry or 
thin forthe thorn. Elder, birch, poplar, alder, &c. where it is too 
moilt for any of the above. 

‘ Before a hedge is planted, the ground fhould be well cleaned and 
pulverized. AQ ftrip fix or eight feet broad may be fallowed and trench- 
ploughed the preceding fummer. Where the foil is naturally good and 
deep, the thorns may be planted along the centre of the ftrip; or, if 
it is thin and too moift, it may be planted on double earth, which is ac- 
complifhed by forming a ditch of depth and width according to the wa- 
ter it is to contain, or the cattle it is to defend from the hedge. Every 
hedge fhould be well cleaned and defended from cattle for five or fix 
years after it is planted ; and in the mean time, its fides fhould be train- 
ed in a tapering form with the hedge-knife. 

‘ The great art of preferving hedges fencible, after they are raifed, 
confifts in keeping them three or four times broader at the bottom than 
at the top. By this means, every part has the full advantage of the 
fun, air, and rain: it grows equally thick throughout, and particularly 
below, where it is moft neceflary. But when a hedge is trained broader 
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at top, or even perpendicular, that half of it next the furface is under 
the drip of the reft; and, deprived of fun and rain, it fickens; pro- 
duces few or no young fhoots ; the fap runs all to the top of the hedge ; 
it gets quite bare below; and foon becomes unfit for a fence. Every 
accurate obferver will allow that this is the cafe, more or lefs, in the 
eater part of what are generally confidered as the beft kept hedges, 
Fach as thofe furrounding market gardens in the neighbourhood of towns, 
which, though they are annually cleaned and fhorn with great care, are 
commonly fo naked below, as to admit hares, dogs, fwine, &c. 

¢ In pruning a hedge, the bill or knife fhould be ufed as preferable 
to the fhears. They bruife off, rather than cut over, the twigs; and 
hence, every fhorn hedge throws out a great number of {mall fhoots 
from the furface only, which in time forms a kind of coating or net- 
work all over the hedge, enclofing the naked ftems within, and exclud- 
ing them from the air. But the knife cuts off the twigs clean and 
fmooth. By this means, they throw out fewer fhoots, but thofe are of 
greater flrength ; and the hedge is equally thick in every part, with- 
out being crowded. This excellent mode of pruning hedges is prac- 
tifed in fome of the fouthern counties of Scotland, where they are pro- 
ductive of many other advantages.’ p. 142—145. 

Where ttone walls are uied to fence plantations, we obferve 
the following excellent hints given with regard to the mixing 
of lime and fand for mortar. Mafons, in thefe days, perform 
this important operation very flovenly. 

* When lime is employed, if, in place of flacking it, and letting it 
lye to mellow or four for fome weeks, no more were flacked and made 
ready for ufe than what was worked up ‘the fame day ;—if the fand 
were clean and rough, and well incorporated with the lime, and were 
the coping put carefully on; thefe walls would laft an inconceivable 
length of time. Lime ufed in this way binds immediately; and, the 
longer it ftands, becomes the harder. Hence the furface of the wall 
would acquire a coating of moffes which would add oeillt to its beauty, 
and prevent decay. 

‘ The ancients ufed lime in this way ; and their buildings, both walls 
and houfes, though under every difadvantage, remain as monuments of 
their fuperior knowledge in this particular. But the moderns in gene- 
ral deftroy their mortar before they ufe it : it is faturated with fixt air, 
or, in common language, has /ef band before it is put in the walls: 
hence the weaknefs, frailty, and fpeedy decay of modern buildings, thofe 
of rubble work in particular. ~ 

‘ There are few who will form a proper idea of the importance of 
this hint. I fhall enly afk, Whether it is moft defirable to build walls 
that will ftand for centuries with little or no repair, or to build them in 
the common way, when, if they ftand half that time, they haye to be 
pointed every eight or ten years ; both modes cofting ‘the fame original 
expence? p. 146.147. . 

Section fourteenth is concerning Aedge-row timber. However 
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ornamental it may be to a country to have trees planted in 
hedge-rows, we are in duty bound to declare that the practice 
is injurious to agriculture, and ought not to be imitated. Any 
profit that can be gained from the beft timber trees, will not 
eompenfate the lofs fuftained upon a corn field, efpecially ina 
wet feafon, when trees are in its neighbourhood. In every fea- 
fon, the lofs is great: the roots being firft in hand, extrac 
the precious moiftute which ought to go to the fupport of the 
tender corn plant. Experience has fhown us, that where trees 
are planted in hedge-rows, not lefs than twenty feet of ground, 
on each: fide, is facrificed, independent of the lofs fuftained 
upon the remainder of the field, from the want of funfhine 
and air, efpecially when a wet autumn happens. Urcility ought, 
in no cafe, to be renounced for ornament. Indeed, it is im- 
poffible that any praétice can in reality be ornamental, which has 
a mifchievous tendency. 

In the fifteenth feétion, many good things may be found con- 
cerning the management of negleéted plantations; and the author’s 
opinion of the prefent fy{tem is fuch as to induce him to declare 
that there are few plantations in the ifland but what will come 
under this defcription. With fome reftri€tions, we have no hes 
fitation in adopting this opinion ; becaufe the greateft number 
of thofe who planted trees, feem to have loft fight of all care 
for their future management. The woods at Tynningham in 
Ea(t-Lothian, appear to have been fy{tematically managed ; there- 
fore, a degree of fuccefs accompanied them, proportional to the 
judgement and vigour which it appears animated the noble pers 
fonage who direéted the bufinefs. To bring a neglected planta- 
tion into good order, will require more trouble and expence 
than would have been neceffary, in the firft inftance; and, after 
all, the amendments are but partial and precarious. 

Section fixteenth is * on the felling of wood,’ and the next and 
laft one ‘ on the particular ws and produéts of trees.’ In thefe 
fe€tions we obferve much valuable information, though it 
would lead us too far, were we to examine them minutely. 

The fecond chapter, ‘ on the Theory and Praice of Landfcape 
Gardening,’ being very diftantly connected with the defign of 
our work, fhall be paffed over without examination. In general, 
however, it may be obferved, that the author is a keen difciple 
of the celebrated Uvenaue Price, and, of courfe, hoftile to the 
fyftems of Kent and Brown. He contends that nature fhould 
be followed on all occafions, * making every fprightly work of 
art ferve for her embellifhment. ’ 

Leaving thofe themes for reviewers of a different defcription, 
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we come to the laft chapter, which contains ‘ obfervations on a 
New Mode of Gaining and Embanking Land from Rivers and the 
Sea,’ which undifputedly is a bufinefs of much importances 
Next to cultivating land well, already in our pofleflion, the ac- 
quifition of more, by the erection of embankments, muft be re- 
garded as an obje& meriting the moft fedulous attention. 

The embanking of our fhores, or the art of gaining land 
from the fea, has been feldom pra€tifed, and is ftill lefs under- 
ftood in Great Britain. Various reafons may be afligned why 
the practice has hitherto been negle€ted, which, it is to be pre- 
fumed, will at a future period ceafe to operate. ‘Till within 
thefe few years paft, the extent of cultivated land was fuflici- 
ent to raife provifions for the ufe of the inhabitants; hence, 
to acquire more from the fea, feemed an unprofitable object to 
mdividuals, and not called for on account of any advantage 
which might be derived therefrom by the public. Vhefe obfer- 
vations are fupported by the amazing quantity of wafte ground 
to be found in every inland county, even at the very gates of 
the metropolis, fome of which is naturally calculated to produce 
the fineft crops of corn and grafs, provided the legal fetters, 
under which it is bound, were broke afunder, and opportu- 
nity given to the owners for improving it in a fufficient man- 
ner. As fuch ground can be brought under cultivation at in- 
finitely lets ritk and expence than muft be incurred where 
acquifitions are made from the fea, we are not to wonder that 
the laft mentioned improvement proceeds with flow fteps, 
when the other remains incompleted. In fact, the expences of 
embanking are great; whilft, after all, the flighteft error in the 
plan, or defe&t in the execution, may render the whole ab- 
ortive. 

Under thefe circumftances, it cannot excite furprife, that few 
attempts have hitherto been made, in Britain, to execute this 
branch of improvement ; and we are almoft perfuaded that, in 
our day, the progrefs made therein will be comparatively fmall. 
Still this does not dedu&t from the merit of thofe who have 
ftudied the fubje&, becaufe their plans may be carried into 
action at a future period, when perhaps an acquifition of 
ground may be imperioufly called for to meet the public 
necefhities. ‘That, in numerous inftances, embankments might 
be made with fuccefs and profit, we readily acknowledge, though 
we are not difpofed to believe that, in the prefent ftate of Bri- 
tain, many people will be found ready and willing to embark in 
fuch undertakings. 

But having made thofe general remarks, which we were in 
duty bound to offer, we proceed with pleafure to examine the 
information communicated by Mr Loudon. ‘. 
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In the firft fe€tion of this chapter, Mr Loudon treats of the 
caufes of the failure of embankments, which he reduces totwo, 
namely, a defect in the form, and imperfeétnefs of materials 
that may have been ufed. With refpect to form, he fays that 
embankments are generally too narrow at the bafe in proportion 
to their height ; hence, they are unable to withftand the weight 
of the fea in high tides. With refpeét to materials, he fegms 
to think it of little confequence what the body of the embank- 
ment is conftructed with, providing thofe on the furface are of 
a proper kind. Where the flope next the fea is not great, he 
gives it as his opinion, that no material will do for the furface, 
that is not equal in effect to a clofe-joined pavement; and, even 
when the flope is confiderable, that caufewaying is inferior to a 
good coat of gravel. 

Seétion fecond, (erroneoufly printed as the firf) is ‘ on the 
moft fecure Natural Shores and Banks of Rivers, and caufes of their 
Security.’ Here the author judiciouily remarks, that the fhores 
leaft liable to be damaged, are thofe which have a gentle eafy 
flope from the bed of the fea or river to the top of the thores, 
or fuch as are compofed of folid perpendicular rock. ‘To imi- 
tate thefe natural embankments, is therefore the true way of 
rendering artificial ones effective. 

In fection third, p. 316, the following ufeful admonition is 
given : 

¢ Whatever kind of embankment is conftructed, proper fluices and 
and tunnels, with valves next the fea, thould be placed here and there 
according to eircumftances, to allow the water colleGted within to pais 
off, and to admit the fea at pleafure, cither for the fake of depofiting 
fand or mud to raife the furface of the land gained, or to flood the foil, 
in order to produce falt, merfe, &c. &c. 


The next fection is * on the materials with which embankments 
are confirufted.’ Wir Loudon here defcribes a good built wall, 
properly cemented with well prepared mortar, as the beft de- 
fence where the fhore is abrupt, and that floped embankments 
may be made of common earth, clay, mud, ftones, or a mixture 
of thefe, which will in a hort time form a folid mafs. Here he 
judicioufly recommends that the materials ufed fhall be conform- 
able to the different angles which the furface of the embankment 
is meant to form. The fifth fe€tion is on the ‘ bef way of pre- 
Serving embankments while they are conftruéting,’ which has al- 
ways been confidered as the moft difficult part of the procefs. 
Here we think the author treats his fubjeét fuperficially. 

Se€tion fixth is © on the expence of embankments,’ which to be 
fure is an abftrufe fubjeét, and on which little fatisfactory light 
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can be thrown. Seétion feventh is ‘ on the management of land 
gained from the fea;’ and the author concludes by ftating, that 
every kind of land gained from the fea, is of great value, 
feeing it may be flooded, and rendered artificially rich, by freth 
water, and by the fea, at all times, or as often as the owner 
may judge it neceffary. 

We have now examined a work which promifes to be of 
fome celebrity, and calls for the particular attention of every 
Scotfman, becaufe in feveral refpeés it may be confidered as 
the firft of the kind undertaken by a native of this country. 
The author generally fhows himfelf well acquainted with the 
fubje&ts which are difcuffed, and feldom recommends any mea- 
fure but fuch as are pra€ticable and eafily executed. We mutt 
except his fcheme for carrying embankments even into the 
bed of the fea; and feel ourfelves difpofed to confider him, in 
that cafe, as drawing bills on his imagination, which will not be 
foon retired. If he is correét, there would be no difficulty in 
running an embankment from the point of Gullen-nefs to the 
entrance of Leith harbour, and adding thoufands of acres to the 
national domains ! 

The work is dedicated to the Kinc. Two confiderations,’ 
fays the author, ‘ emboldened me to requeft the honour of lay- 
ing the following obfervations before your Majesty. Your 
Majesty has long been a cherifher aud protector of the polite 
and ufeful arts; and the defigns &c. which I had the honour to 
make for laying out the grounds of her Roya! Highnefs theDptcu- 
ess oF Brunswick. gave fo much fatisfa€tion, that after hav- 
ing pleafed one fo welt qualified to judge, and fo nearly related 
to your Majzsty, I confidered myfelf as having fome claim to 
your patronage.’ We obferve that the author gives his ideas 
upon the fubjedcts treated of in this volume, either verbally, or 
in the form of a report, to fuch gentlemen as are pleafed to em- 
ploy him; and that his terms are Two GuInEAs per day, with 
travelling and extra expences. We with him fuccefs. ‘ 


Faé&s and Obfervations relative to Sheep, Wool, Ploughs, and Oxen ; 
in which the importance of improving the foort-wool Breeds, by a 
mixture of the Merino blood, ts deduced from aétual praétice. To- 
gether with fome Remarks on the Advantages which have been dea 
rived from the ufe of Salt.. By Joun, LorpSomervitie. Lon- 
don, Miller, 1803. - 


‘We beg pardon of Lord Somerville for delaying fo long to no- 
tice this publication, and fhall endeavour to compenfate for paft 
: omiflions, 
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omiffions, by a more minute examination of the facts and circum. 
ftances therein prefented, than we ufually beftow upon works 
of fimilar extent. When men of rank and fortune devote their 
time and talents to the inveftigation of ufeful objeéts, they ma 
at leaft be confidered as endeavouring to deferve well of their 
country ; and, notwithftanding their fchemes may prove abor- 
tive, or be imperfe€tly calculated to promote real and fubftan- 
tial improvements, ftill they are entitled to impartial and difpaf- 
fionate confideration. We premife thefe things, left any appa- 
rent feverity in the remarks which we are in duty bound to 
make on this occafion, fhould be conftrued, by fuperficial read- 
ers, as proceeding from want of refpe& to his Lordfhip. 

Lord Somerville’s principles on the leading branches of rural 
ceconomy, are pretty well known to the generality of our read- 
ers; and, much as we refpect him both in his private and public 
capacity, unfortunately our fentiments have feldom been in 
unifon with thofe he has inculcated. He isa keen advocate 
for the introduction of fine-wooled fheep, probably under the 
impreffion that our great trading ftaple, the manufacture of 
broad cloth, cannot otherwife be preferved in a profperous ftate. 
His ideas refpecting that important implement, the plough, are 
rather different from thofe generally entertained ; and as to the 
animals that can moft profitably be employed in working it, he 
has long given a decided preference to oxen inftead of horfes, 
chiefly on account of the great quantity of corn confumed by 
horfes, where they are employed for executing farm labour. 

In the treatife before us, his Lordthip difcuffes each of thefe 
favourite topics in a defultory and irregular manner. After an 
explanatory introduction, the fubjeét of fheep is entered upon; 
though what is communicated in this part, was originally ad- 
drefied, in the form of a letter, to the Bath and Weft of Eng- 
land Society. Some account then follows of the advantages 
which may be gained from the ufe of falt, either in fheep huf- 
bandry, or for the prefervation of hay. The fecond part, on 
ploughs, is chiefly taken from a letter written by his Lordthip, 
March 1802, to M. Frangois de Neufchateau, ex-dire€tor of the 
French Republic, and member of the National Inftitute. The third 
part is on the working of oxen, and concerning the cattle fhows 
exhibited by his Lordfhip, for three years paft, at Langhorn’s 
repofitory. The concluding pages, from 116. to the end, are 
of an anomalous caft, and cannot be claflified. 

After ftating the advantages that may be gained from crofling 
the South-Down and Ryeland fheep with thofe of the Merino 
or Spanith breed, which, fo far as wool is concerned, may be 
viewed as confiderable, his Lordthip (p. 7.) fays, 
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« It has been deemed the criterion of a good and profitable breed of 
fheep to ripen early, becaufe ‘there is room to multiply fuch breeds, 
far beyond thofe of flower proof. If a theep can come to market at 
two years old, his fleece will be long enough for our manufaétures, and 
not fold at an inferior price as fkin wool: much before this period it 
would be unfit. The growth of amy high proof breed of fheep, is far 
greater the firft and fecond than the third year; therefore it may 
be urged, that more profit can be had from the animal at this time, 
than at any later period, its growth and fleece confidered. If attempts 
had been made to bring into general ufe a breed of fheep, whofe fleeces 
were of value, but incapable of getting fat, we fhould be receiving with 
one hand, what we were throwing away with the other; no general be- 
nefit could refult. ” 

On this point we perfectly agree with his Lordfhip, being fatis- 
fied that no other obje&, except the greatelt profit, in wool and 
carcafe jointly, from a given quantity of land, ought to have the 
leaft weight with the farmer when fele@ing a breed of theep. 
Whether his Lordfhip has afcertained the particular breed ca- 
pable of yielding the greateft profit, fhall now be inveftigated. 

In the oth page he afferts that a crofs betwixt the Bampton 
breed (long-wooled fheep bred in his neighbourhood), and the 
new Leicefters, decreafed the weight of the animal not lefs than 
5 lib. per quarter in four years, though depaftured on land worth 
55s. per acre, fituated in the vale of Taunton, * proverbially 
known to be one of the moft fertile fpots in this kingdom.’ 
Here his Lordfhip exultingly exclaims, 

¢ A man muft be blind, who could withftand fuch evidence as this. 
Nature pointed out, that the ftock was too coarfe in quality, or our 
climate unfit, it matters not which; the fa&t was plainly marked, and 
it was merely an a€&t of common prudence to follow her dictates. How 
many thoufands, how many tens of thoufands of acres are there in 
Great Britain, which ftand exaétly in the fame predicament!’ p. 9. 

The circumftances above ftated, would be of a fingular nature, 
were they received in the way meant to be conveyed by his Lord- 
fhip. It deferves notice, that he has omitted to ftate the origin- 
al weight of the Bampton theep or their after weight when di- 
minifhed by a crofs with the Leicefters. Probably the Bampton, 
like the old Teeswater breed, were of great weight, therefore 
the decreafe might be no more than what would naturally 
follow a crofs with fheep of f{maller fize. On this point, how- 
ever, we are left entirely in the dark. Two queftions how- 
ever may on this occafion be put to his Lordfhip. Was any 
experiment made with the pure new Leicefers of the beft kind, 
and did fuch decreafe in weight? And, can a fingle inftance be 
produced of a fimilar effe€t having taken place with pure Lei- 
cefters in other parts of the kingdom ? 

His 
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His Lordfhip goes on to ftate, that the land which carried 
45 of thefe half-bred ewes, was immediately ftocked with 150 
Ryelands, though § his neighbours faid they would all be flarved.’ 
This proves nothing. It is poflible that one true bred Leice& 
ter fheep might pay as much profit as three of thofe Ryelands : 
we do not fay that it would have been the cafe; but we fee no- 
thing in his Lordfhip’s ftatement to prove the contrary. Had his 
Lordfhip taken 20 of the beft new Leicefters, and 20 Ryelands, 
and weighed their food for two or three months; and if the re- 
fult had been, that the long-woolled fheep eat three times the 
quantity of the Ryelands, this would have decided the bufinefs 
at once, and proved more fatisfa€tory than his Lordfhip’s lamen- 
tation, ‘* that we are fuch flaves to fize, that the eye can hardly 
refiit it.’ 

We perfeétly agree with his Lordfhip when he fays, (p. 13.) 
‘ Where land 1s deep and ftrong enough for long-woolled theep, 
there let them be kept.’ Why then not in the Vale of Taunton, 
which he pronounces to be £ the richeit land in the kingdom? ” 
But we cannot agree with his Lordfhip’s affertion, that § land in 
the Vale of ‘Taunton might have fupported coarfe-woolled fheep, 
in fize, had they been puthed in firft year’s grafs, or buried in red 
clover up to their eyes, and the refufe mown afterwards for hay.’ 
On this pailage we muft beg leave to obferve, that we have never 
feen a practice fimilar to this among{t the breeders and graziers 
of the improved long-woolled fheep; on the contrary, they con- 
trive to have their lands fo ftocked, as to keep their grafs fhort ; 
and the firft year’s clover is frequently ftocked at the rate of from 
7 to 10 fheep per acre, even in places which have no pretenfions 
f vie with the richnefs and fertility of the Vale of ‘Taunton. 

From his Lordfhip’s lamentations about our being fuch flaves:to 
fize, and other expreflions in the work, it would appear he con- 
nects great fize and long-woolled fheep together ; which is by no 
means the cafe. ‘The ewes and yearling wethers, of the im- 
proved breeds, weigh from 18 to 20 lib. per quarter, which we 
hope his Lordfhip will admit to be not much too large; and thefe 

have been found, on all proper foils, the moft profitable of any 
other breed they have been tried with. How far they may ftand 
the teft, when put in competition with his Lordthip’s favourite 
fine-woolled breeds, remains yet to be decided by future experi- 
ment. The fine-woolled fleece is certainly of more value than 
the long-woolled. His Lordfhip ftates the value of the half 
South-Down and half Spanifh to be 12s. The value of the fleece 
of the long-woolled tkeep is 6s. Here is a fuperiority of 6s. per 
fleece in favour of the fine wool. But if the carcafes be compar- 
ed, we are inclined to believe, that a difference of more than 6s. 


will be found in favour of the long-woolled fheep; and that the 
wool 
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wool and careafe of a new Leicefter fheep, at 15 months old, 
will always be found of more value than thofe fine-woolled breeds 
of the fame age, which his Lordfhip feems fo anxious to fubfti- 
tute in their room. It is very probable, that if his Lordfhip’s fine- 
woolled breeds were fubftituted every where for the long-woolled, 
the confequences would be, a confiderable decreafe in the price of 
fine wool, (perhaps to the fame level as that of long wool); and 
a diminution of the quantity of mutton; whereby the manufac. 
turer and the labouring poor would have 2 lib. of fine eating mut- 
ton with high-coloured gravy, inftead of 3 lib., which he can 
purchafe, at prefent, for the fame money as the 2 lib. would then 
probably coft him. 

His Lordfhip may confider this reafoning only as conjecture 
and affertion, without any proof from fair experimental trials. 
We admit that he may; but is not his whole book made up of 
fimilar materials ? and does it furnith one decifive experiment for 
eftablifhing the fuperiority of one breed over another? We think 
none are furnifhed ; nor have we feen any thing in it fufficient to 
afcertain the breed of fheep, which will bring the moft profit in 
wool and carcafe jointly, from the fame quantity of food. At the 
fame time, we heartily join his Lordfhip in thinking, that ‘ it is 
not the fize of individual fheep, but the quantity of good meat 
and wool per acre, which muft enrich the farmer, and feed the 

ublic. ’ 
’ We now come to what may be called the fecond part of this 
publication, wherein ample juftice is done to the character of the 
celebrated Walter Blyth, who wrote on agriculture during the 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and who entertained fentiments 
full as correé on the principles of that art, as any of our moft 
enlightened modern agriculturifts. His Jmprover Improved contains 
ME jodicious opinions on the leading topics of hufbandry, and con- 
cerning the implements then ufed. With the doub/e plough he 
appears to have been well acquainted ; and perhaps it was from 
him that Lord Sommerville procured the knowledge of an imple- 
ment which many people have viewed as his own invention. His 
Lordthip, when quoting a paflage from Blyth,’ on the conftruc- 
tion of ploughs, adds, ‘ I was fortunate enough to purchafe a 
copy of this book fome weeks ago, and I have the more pleafure 
in giving an extract from it, becaufe it is as f{carce as it is valu- 
able.’ ‘The remark is correét, both as it applies to the value and 
fcarcity of the book; but we have the fatisfaction of being able 
to inform his Lordfhip and others, that a new edition, with ex- 
planatory notes, is in contemplation, which, when executed, will 
afford every perfon an opportunity to perufe a book, now only to 
be found in the libraries of the curious. 


~ Lord Somerviile explains to the ex-direGor the various ploughs 
ufed 
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ufed in this country, and difcovers much complacency when he 
{peaks of the double furrow plough. After quoting Blyth, he goes 
on to add (p. 76.) ‘ Now, Sir, I am to prove whether or not I have 
marked out any of that improvement which he fays the ploagh 
carrying two furrows is capable of.’ ‘That improvement feems 
chiefly to be confined to a moveable mould plate, the principle of 
which plate is § to depofit the furrow at any angle required, and 
to qualify it thereby for the different purpofes of hufbandry. ’ 

Here it may be remarked, that his Lordfhip does not tcem to 
be aware, that the pofition of the fod depends more on the pro- 
portion of the depth to the width of the fed, than on the form of 
the mould-board. If his Lordfhip would try to cut a furrow as deep 
as it is broad, with his plough, he would find his moveable plate 
would not depofit the furrow at any angle required ; and that the 
furly fod would not be fo polite as obey the power of his Lord- 
fhip’s plate, but would ftand on edge, and not turn at all; and if 
the fod was nine inches broad by teven deep, he would find that 
it was not in the power of his plate to lay it at an angle of 40 
degrees, or in any other pofition than an angle of 51 degrees. 

His Lordfhip’s plough being limited to furrows of only 9} 
inches wide, whenever fuch are required to be laid in a flat- 
tened pofition, they muft be ploughed very thin; for inftance, 
if they were required to be laid at an angle of 30 degrees, the 
depth could not be much more than 4§ inches. 

But if it were neceffary (as is frequently the cafe in ploughing 
up leas) that the land fhould be ploughed fix inches deep, and be 
laid at the fame angle of 30 degrees, the width of the furrow 
mutt be 12 inches. This is not in the power of his Lordthip’s 
plough to execute ; but how eafily is it accomplifhed by a 
twing plough, which is confined to no dimenfions of furrow,, 
can be made to plough at any width or depth, at the pleafure of 
the ploughman !—yet his Lordfhip afferts, ‘ I will be bold to fay, 
that no fingle furrow-plough, whether conftruéted in China, in 
France, or in England, has ever yet, or EVER WILL BF, able to 
anfwer all thofe purpofes, without the aid of a moveable plate.’ 
We fo far differ with his Lordfhip, as to think his moveable plate 
will not anfwer the purpofes expected, efpecially on firong foils 
and old {wards ; and fecl bold enough to fay, that, if it has any 
ufe, we hope it will not be the laft improvement that § ever will 
be’ added to fo valuable an implement as the plough. 

His Lordfhip recommends his plough for having a thinnefs of 
breaft, but does not point eut any particular form. Mould-boards 
may be too thin in the breaft, as well as too full. They fhould 
be fo conftruéted that the fod may prefs equally upon every part, 
from one end to the other. But it does not appear that his Lord- 
fhip has made any experiments for afcertaining this point, or gi- 
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ven any reafon why his mould-boards will pafs with lefs' refift- 
ance than any others. 

By the figure of his Lordfhip’s plough, it appears that it will 
not work without a wheel. This appendage is not neceffary to 
the well-going of a plough, but is an incumbrance, and deftroys 
a certain portion of the power of the draught: A plough con- 
ftructed upon true principles will go perfectly well without 
wheels. 

It is faid, at page 86, that there is a difference of one horfe in four, 
in favour of the curved fingle beam two-furrow plough, when compart- 
ed with the double beam two-furrow plough. But it does not appear 
that this has been demonftrated on mathematical principles, or prov- 
ed by any fair experiments; and we are pretty certain it will not be 
found fo when fairly tried, by two implements equally well con- 
ftruéted ; and as to any advantages being derived from the ‘ curv- 
ed fingle beam,” and the bodies of the ploughs being fixed at an 
invariable diftance, we are dull enough not to fee them; but are 
inclined to give the preference to a double plough, where the 
bodies can be fet at different diftances, fo as to plough furrows, 
of various widths and depths; and are perfuaded that his Lord- 
fhip’s plough will require four horfes, as well as the other; 
though it is poflible that three horfes may be found, for a parti- 
cular occafion, as flrong as four common ones. But if it re- 
quires four horfes to work a two-furrow plough, we cannot fee 
any advantage gained by their ufe, as the fame men and the fame 
horfes required for the two-furrow plough will work two fingle 
ek and we have no hefitation in afferting, that they are 
much fimpler implements, more ufeful, on almoft every occa- 
host and that no advantages can be gained by the adoption of 

rdfhip’s plough in thofe diftrits where the fimple fwing 
plough is in conftant ufe, and properly underftood. 

What his Lordfhip advances on the queftion of working oxen, 
fhall now be confidered. 

In the rude ftate in which hufbandry long remained in this 
ifland, oxen were generally employed by agriculturifts, but pro- 
greflively jaid afide almoft in exact proportion as improvements 
were introduced. This is a faét, not a fpeculation, and could 
not have occurred, had not the great body of agriculturifts 
been convinced that, by fubftituting horfes for oxen, farm la- 
bour would either be more expeditioufly executed, or performed 
at lefs expence. That the operations of ploughing and carting 
are more expeditioufly accomplifhed with horfes, than with oxen, 
is an incontrovertible truth ; but that thefe operations will, in all 
cafes, be executed at lefs expence by the former than by the lat- 
ter, has been difputed by many people. On thefe points, how- 
ever, we have never entertained a doubt; becaufe, if oxen are 
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employed to perform horfe work, they muft be fed like hor- 
fes; and as a greater number of the former than the latter muft 
be employed to perform the like extent of work, the quantity of 
manual labour is thereby neceflarily increafed. 

Of late, the other fide of the queftion has been efpoufed by 
many perfons ; and attempts made to reintroduce oxen as general 
beafts of labour, though hitherto with little fuccefs. Among o- 
thers, Lord Sommerville has boldly ftood forward in fupport of 
the ox fyftem, and done much, both by precept and practice, to 
bring oxen into fafhion. He has eftablifhed a cattle fhow at 
London, where two prizes of 3ol. and 20l. are annually given to 
the owners of the beit yokes of oxen which have laboured, during 
a given period, to produce corn for the ufe of man, without tafi- 
ing it themfelves. We give his Lordfhip full credit for the good- 
nefs of his intentions, though by no means difpofed to think that 
their accomplifhment would prove conducive to the profperity of 
agriculture, or even to the general welfare. 

His Lordfhip’s motive for offering the above mentioned pre- 
miums, is to encourage the working of oxen inftead of horfes 5 
being perfuaded, that fubftituting oxen for the draught, inftead 
of horfes, would confiderably increafe the quantity of human 
food ; and that both more corn and more beef would be brought 
to market, were this meafure univerfally adopted. ‘This is a fub- 
je&t upon which a great deal has been faid and written, and many 
aflertions and conje€tures have been brought forward by the ad- 
vocates on both fides. The quantity of corn confumed by horfes, 
feems to be the great bugbear held out by their opponents, with- 
out ever once candidly confidering the other fide of the queftion, 

We conceive that the faireft mode of examining this fubj 
will be to afcertain the quantity of ground neceflary for pea 
ing a team of oxen, and a team of horfes, which will do an equal 
quantity of work. 

The greateft difficulty feems to be, in afcertaining the number 
of oxen that will do the fame work as two horfes. Some fay that 
oxen, to work conftantly the year round, fhould not labour more 
than half a day at a time, or three days a week ; and that, from 
the flownefs of their motion, it will require fix oxen to do the 
work of two horfes, taking into account the breaking in of the 
three year old fteers. Others, on the contrary, fay, that four 
oxen will do the fame work as two horfes ;—fo, probably, truth 
lies betwixt the two. But, for the fake of argument, we will 
take the leaft number, namely, four, and from that endeavour to 
make an eftimate. 

From experiments recorded in the Northumberland Report, 
the food confumed by a horfe and an ox, is in the proportion of 
16 to 20, or as 4 to 5; of courfe, if it requires 4 acres to fum- 
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mer two horfes, it will take 10 to fummer four oxen. Now, fup- 
pofing they confume equal quantities of ftraw in the winter, and 
allowing two acres to grow corm for the horfes, and one acre for 
turnips for the oxen ; it will be found that the four oxen require 
_- more for their fupport through the year than the two 

orfes: And though the oxen eat no corn, they occupy 5 acres 
of land for their fupport more than horfes; which five acres 
‘would have produced corn for the market, at a moderate compu- 
tation, not lefs than 30 bufhels of wheat or barley, and 50 buthels 
of oats,—befides 14 acre of turnips, and the fame quantity of 
clover. In refpeét to beef, it is a well known fact to graziers 
of fhort-horned cattle, that an ox three years old, put to fatten 
for fix months, is worth more to the butcher at the end of that pe- 
riod, and will bring more beef to market, than the fame ox, work- 
ed three years, and then fattenedafix months, would do at 64 years 
old. Hence, if the land employed in fupporting this working ox 
3% years, were applied to rearing and feeding another ox, it is 
plain that a confiderable greater produce in beef, tallow and lea- 
ther, would be brought to market, by purfuing the fyftem of 
breeding oxen for fattening, inftead of working ; as the oxen would 
in that cafe be all brought to market at 34 years old, inftead of 
633 and, of courfe, the public fupplied with nearly double the 
quantity of beef they would be, were oxen worked inftead of 
horfes, and not killed till they were 64 years old. The natural 
courfe of things, in fa&t, feems to be this, that oxen fhould be 
fed, as foon as may be, for the ufe of the table, and that horfes 
fhould be employed for the labour of the field. 

Tt may be added, that the fuperiority of the horfe over the ox, 

tifes from the great defpatch of bufinefs, and confequently from 
Betving of mens’ wages. A horfe is alfo able to give extraor- 
nary work, when occafion calls for it; which is a moft valuable 
quality in our unfteady climate. The ox, on the other hand, 
has comparatively a flow ftep; and to put him beyond it, is to 
do injuitice to his conftitution. He will labour, but it muft be- 
flow ; he mutt feed, and this requires time. If, therefore, much 
work is required, double fets are neceflary ; which may no doubt 
be done, on breeding farms, without lofs; but if attempted on 
corn farms, would cut deep into the produce. 

Thus we have given our fentiments on the principal fubjects 
treated of in this publication, though the tafk of going over it 
has not been an eafy one. His Lordfhip wanders much, fkips 
from one,fubje& to another, and writes in fuch a defultory way, 
that we may almoft fay, as Sir John Falftaff faid to Dame Quick- 
lyy.§ One does not know where to have’ him. N. & B. 
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Tue winter quarter, throughout, has proved extremely favourable to 
the hufbandman’s operations ; and rarely has rural labour, of every kind, 
been more fortunately circumttanced than at prefent. Wheat feed, on 
the fallows, clover leas, and bean ftubbles, was finifhed before the end of 
November, to a greater extent than hitherto known in Britain: and, 
latterly, fome has been fown, in the dry, early diftri€ts, on fields which 
carried turnips. Winter fallows for wheat and beans were executed ia 
a fatisfactory way. Clover leas and old grafs lands ploughed for oats in 
the beft manner. In fhort, the plough has hardly ftood ftill for a day 
in the corn diftri€ts. The few frofts were of much ufe in allowing ma 
nure to be carted out, and in mollifying the ftrong foils; whilit they 
were neither fo extenfive nor fevere as to injure the wheats and turnips, 
both of which crops continue healthy and vigorous, 

In this article, laft Number, it was noticed that grain markets were 
on the rife, and reafons were affigned for the advance which had thea 
taken place. It is now afcertained beyond difpute, that the wheat crop 
of England was almoft univerfally defective ; and that in the beft diftri€is, 
thofe on which the markets depended chiefly for fupplies, the deficiency 
was greateft. In Scotland, on the contrary, the crop, as we then ftat- 
ed it to be, turns out fully equal to an average one, and capable of af- 
fording important relief to our neighbours. A confiderable quantity of 
grain, chiefly wheat, has been already fent to England, and orders for 
more are daily arriving. 

As was formerly predicted, prices continued rapidly to get up till 
the middle of November, efpecially of wheat and barley, whilft thofe 
of oats and peas remained with little variation. The high prices in the 
London market, for the firft mentioned grains, which lefs or more re- 
gulate every market in the ifland, caufed large orders to be fent to the 
corn diftriéts ; and in the fulfilment of thefe orders, prices were offered 
that occafioned a greater thrafhing than ufually happens fo early in the 
feafon. When the purchafes fo made arrived at market, the ufual ¢!- 
fects were produced, a temporary glut and a reduction of value, which 
led many people to believe that the fcarcity was not fo great as original- 
ly apprehended. Matters, however, are now taking a different turn. 
The temporary glut feems to have gone off, and prices are faft returning 
to the level which they formerly maintained. 

Under thefe circumftances, it muft be confidered as unfortunate, that 
the regulations of Jaft Seffion, refpe€ting the import and export of 
grain, were paffed into a law at that time, becaufe, wife and falutary as 
they are, it was foon difcovered that, by felfifh and fuperficial thinkers, 
VOL. VI. NO. 21, they 
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they would be affigned as the fole caufe of the advance which gradually 
took place in the markets from the time of their enactment. Such 
people did not flop to inveftigate the flate of the crops, or to confider 
the nature of the weather which unhappily prevailed in the month of 
July, when the proceffes of filling and ripening were going forward. 
They did not refle& that the natural tendency of the bill, we mean in 
the firft inftance, was to quicken, not to decreafe importation ; becaufe, 
after the sth November, the rates, at which importations could be 
made, contiderably advanced. Nor did they take into account, that 
exportation could not take place, confequently no bounty could be 
drawn, when the average prices fo much exceeded thofe at which the 
one conld be executed, and the other obtained. Toa reafonable and 
difpaffionate man, the bill of laft Seffion, whatever opinion may be en- 
tertained of its real object or merits, mutt appear in no other light than 
as a dead letter, fo far as its operation was conne¢ted with the late and 
prefent high prices. That it is calculated-to raife prices to a certain 
extent, we readily grant ; becaufe, if meant for the relief of the grow- 
er, it would otherwife have been ufelefs ; but the rates, fixed on there- 
in, for regulating import and export, were exceeded by the averages 
of feveral diftri€ts before the time fixed for its operation ; nay more, 
prices have declined fince the 15th November, when the bill was to have 
the force of a law ; confequently, all that has been urged againft it on 
that {core is extraneous and irrelevant. 

We have liftened with attention to the Aue and cry lately raifed, and 
to the arguments adduced, in the manufaGturing diftri€ts, againft the 
bill, and in favour of its repeal, and muft confets that we regard the 
moft of them as undeferving of notice, and altogether formed on the 
true mercantile fpirit, which, happily for the country, does not now 
maintain its former influence. From many others before us, we felec& 
the refolutions of the Lord Provoft, Magiftrates and Common-Council 
of Glafgow, as entitled to fome notice, not only becaufe of the fuperi- 
or refpeé& due to that body in their corporate capacity, but alfo becaufe, 
as might be expeéted, their refolutions are expreffed in more temperate 
language than what has been ufed by other public bodies, thofe of the 
Chamber of Commerce excepted.. The city of Glafgow, in the refolu- 
tions, declare their intention of petitioning Parliament, 1.'To reduce 
the prices at which grain is allowed to be imported from foreign coun- 
tries on payment of the low duties: 2. To regulate thefe prices ac- 
cording to the average of the whole maritime diftricts of Great Britain : 
3- To allow the free tran{miffion of every kind of grain, at all’ times, 
from any one port in the kingdom to another: 4, To enact that, when 
importation from the Britiffi colonies in America is permitted, the ports 
fhall continue open for fix months at a time. 

To the fecond and third obje&ts of the petition we are not hoftile, 
our fentiments, as often declared, being friendly to a free trade in grain 
within the ifland ;. and we can fee no difference whether this trade is 
carried on internally with a waggon, or coaftwife with a hip. The 
firft objeG& we decidedly oppofe, becaufe it goes virtually to a repeal = 
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the aét of laft Seffion, though fuch was paffed upon wife and cogent 
motives. To the laft we can by no means agree, becaufe a meafure of 
this nature would nearly be the fame as permitting a free trade in graia 
with the Britifh colonies in America at all times. 

The reafons, on which the firft prayer of the petition is founded, 
do not difplay fuch accuracy in bufinefs as might have been expect. 
ed from the refpeCtable petitioners. My Lord Provolt, &c. in their 
ground-work, fay, in fubftance, that the average price of grain, for 
the whole of Scotland, from May 1793 to Auguit 1804, has been 
examined, and that it is found that, at the rates fixed by the recent 
ftatute, the ports, during the above period, would have been a/mof? uni- 
formly fhut, with the exception of the years of fearcity. Now,. grant- 
ing the corre€nefs of this ftatement, but denying the inferenee meant 
to be drawn from it, we prefume that a reference to paft times proves 
nothing, when direéted againft the late act, except this one thing, 
namely, that if Britain does not produce a fufficient quantity of grain 
for the confumption of its inhabitants, a rife on the home price, to a cers 
tain extent, muft take place before recourfe can be had to foreign coun- 
trics, or other places, without the Ifland, for additional fupplies, Al- 
lowing, for argument’s fake, that an annual deficiency takes place, this 
deficiency would be regularly {spplied by imports as formerly, though 
coufefledly on higher terms. If my Lord Provoit and his brethren 
meant to infinuate that, under the prefent bill, the ports would never be 
open for importation, except in times of fcarcity which approached to fas 
mine, they either impofed on themfelves, or intended to impofe upon 
others; and yet, in the argument adopted by them, what elfe could 
be their meaning ? 

The fecond reafon is direétly in the face of an eftablifhed fa&t, namee 
ly, that labour has rifen more in value than provifions. My Lord Pro- 
volt, &c, declare ¢ that the prices, at which, according to the late act, the 
different kinds of grain, efpecially oats and oat meal, may be imported 
on payment of the low duties, are much higher than the exiting circum. 
ftances require.” Now, what are we, in this cafe, to underftand by 
exifling circumflances ? Do thefe gentlemen mean the circumftances un- 
der which the grower is placed, that is to fay, the rate of his rent, the 
value of his labour, and the extent of his taxes? or, is it the circums 
ttances which affeét the confumer, and, among others, his relative ability 
to purchafe bread and meal at a trifling advance of price, that we are called 
to confider? ~If the fff are meant, we prefume that a fingle argument, 
in favour of the provilions of the late ftatute, mult be regarded as fu- 
perfluous, becaufe the expences of cultivating land are univerfally ac- 
knowledged to have, of late, confiderably increafed. If the cond, we 
mutt regard the general rate of wages as much more advanced than what 
38 required, to meet any alteration of the prices of grain which can 
poflibly take place under the operations of the new corn law. We are 
fatisfied concerning the iffue, if the merits of that law are to be deter- 
mined by an appeal to exi/ling circumflances. In fact, the value of money 
is fo materially altered, as to juftify us in maintaining, that the rates “— 
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by the bill, though nominally higher, are in reality lower than thofe fix- 
ed on i*any former bill, fince corn laws were judged expedient and ne- 
ceffary. 

If any thing on this fubje€&, from a manufacturing or mercantile: bo- 
dy, could give us furprife, it would be what is faid concerning oats and 
oat meal ; becaufe the rates, at which thefe neceflary articles may be im- 
ported, are in reality lower, comparatively fpeaking, than thofe which 
affect other grains, Oats may be imported at the low duty of 2d. per 
quarter, even from foreign countries, when the average price is 228, per 
quarter, or about 16s. per Linlithgow boll, which no perfon can regard 
as an extravagant price, as meal can then be afforded at 13d. per 
peck. It alfo deferves notice, that for twelve months paft, meal has fel- 
dom been higher in the Glafgow market than in that of Edinburgh, 
and, at the prefent moment, does not exceed 1s. 4d. per peck, or 2d. per 
pound weight. If any thing was wanting to prove that markets are re- 
gulated more by the produétivenefs of the crop than by corn laws, it 
might be got from the prefent prices of oats and oat meal. Oats, laft 
feafon, proved to be an average crop confequently, prices have kept 
moderate, and have not advanced much above the importation rates. 
‘Wheat, on the contrary, was very deficient in many diftricts ; confequent- 
ly, advanced with rapidity above the prices at which it could be im- 
ported. If this advance was occafioned by the late a€t, why was 
not the price of oats affe&ted in the fame manner? No other anfwer car 
be given, than that oats were a good crop, and wheat a bad one. The 
law for regulating the import and export of both, paffed at one and the 
fame time ; yet we find that it has had no effet in regulating the mar- 
ket prices of either, except fo far as arofe from prohibiting import be- 
low certain rates therein fixed. 

If my Lord Provoft and his brethren meant to make fuch an impref- 
fion upon the Legiflature as would have produced a repeal of the act of 
laft feffion, they ought to have taken up a different ground, aod fhewn 
that the prices, fixed for regulating import, had been raifed more than 
was called for by the increafed expence of farm labour and public burdens. 
‘This would have been a found foundation on which their after reafons 
might have been built ; and could they alfo have fhewn, in a fatisfac- 
tory manner, that the rate of wages, paid by them to the operative 
manufacturers, was not in unifon with the advance of price which, to a 
certain extent, will take place in-the grain market in confequence of 
the new law, they might have expeéted fuccefs from their petition. If 
a free trade in gtain was wifhed for, they fhould have begun by difclaim- 
ing and renouncing all monopoly. This line of conduét, to be fure, 
would have been contrary to the mercantile principle, though certainly 
agreeable to the one which direéts us to do to our neighbours what we 
would wifh done to ourfelves. 

That a ftrong puth will be made in Parliament to repeal or amend the 
corn law, need not be doubted; and it is a duty incumbent on the 
landed intereft to meet their adverfaries with firmnefs and refolution. 


Uf they fit with their arms a-timbo ; if they fuffer the table of parlia- 
mest 
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ment to be crowded with petitions from manufacturing diftriés, with- 
out claiming to be heard in defence of their own intereft, then defeat 
and difgrace mult inevitably follow. Agriculture has often, and with 
juftice, been denominated the firft of the arts, whilft thofe employed in 
xt may be fafely confidered as the moft numerous and mott ufeful clafs of 
manufacturers. Every wife government will therefore protect theic 
intereft with diligence and affiduity. Such will not offer a boon to fo- 
reign agriculturifts, or give them a ffance in the home market on pre- 
ferable terms, merely to gratify the humour of other traders and manu- 
fa€turers. In faét, the Glafgow merchants would rather import wheat 
at all times from America, than from the eaftern coaft of Britain, and 
that for a reafon which, with them, is the belt of all reafons, that 
greater profit is thereby gained. For 

* Give but a merchant prefent profit, 

© He takes, and thinks no further of it.” 

Such do not care an old fong about the improvement of the country, 
or the fuccefs of its hufbandry. Thefe things they leave to 

* Your lords, your worfhips, and your honours. ’ 

We may remember the activity difplayed by the Weft Indian mer- 
chants to keep the diftilleries fhut, which would likely have fucceed- 
ed, had they not been withftood by the guardian angel of agriculture 
under the femblance of Mr Appincron. It is to be hoped that his 
Successor will not be lefs attentive to the beft and trueft intereft of 
the country, nor countenance a meafure, that has for its obje¢t the ruin 
of Britifh agriculture; a circum{lance which would neceflarily attend 
the introduction of foreign grain into our markets, on lower terms 
than thofe at which it can be tuccefsfully cultivated by hufbandmen at 
home. 

It has been confidently reported, of late, that the property tax is to 
be doubled ; a meafure to which, if called for by flate neceflity, we 
can have no objeétion, providing the tax, fo far as it affeCts the occu- 
piers of land, is impofed upon them in the fame way, and to the fame 
extent, as on other clafles of the community. If the principles, adopt. 
ed in the aét 1803, whereby rent was made the criterion of income, 
are meant to be continued, we muft offer our folemn diffent from the 
meafure ; becaufe fuch are oppreflive, unequal, and calculated to raife 
double more money from farmers, than from other claffes who enjoy 
equal incomes. The evil is great, under the exifting law; but, if the 
tax were to be doubled, the evil would be increafed, not in an arithe 
metical, but in a geometrical progreflion. A tax of a tenth may be 
paid ; but one which would go to a half, or even to a fourth, would in- 
fallibly bring ruin and deftruction on numberlefs individuals, 

As the five per cent, tax is, at all events, to be collected for another 
year, viz. for 1804, according to the prefent regulations, we are in duty 
bound to offer a few remarks on the way and manner in which it was 
aflefled and colleéted for 1803: This we fhall do with as much brevity 
as is confilent with the importance of the fubject under coutidera- 
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The chief points on which different opinions were held in Scotland, 
concerning the Property aét, were the claufes which applied to farmers 
poffeffing under leafes whereof feven years had elapfed, and the deduction 
of one eighth from the rent of tithe-free farms, On the firlt point, 
we believe few counties had much reafon to be dflatisfied, becaufe 
valuations were generally made on liberal and equitable principles, that 
is, according to the worth of the land at the time, all the circumftances, 
under which the occupier was placed, being confideved ; but, on the 
other point, namely, the deduGion of one eighth from rent, a greater 
difference of opinion prevailed ; and in very few counties, perhaps in 
not more than four or five, was this dedution obtained, though more 
plainly and diftinétly expreffed than almoft any other part of this mul- 
tifarious and complicated a&. In fa&, the people who difputed the 
dedution, argued rather againft its expediency and propriety, than a- 
gainft the validity of the enament. They feemed to affume the right 
of fitting in ju gement on an a& of Pailiament, inftead of confining 
themfelves to the duties attendant upon its execution. If the deduction 
had been refufed in our cafe, we would have fuffered a diftrain, and 
brought an action of replevy. The words of the a€t, applicable to the 
deduétion, are fo politive, that the conteft would have becn an eafy one. 
The propriety and expediency of the dedu€tion may be contefted, but 
not the enaétment itfelf, which exprefsly, and without any limitation 
whateyer, applies in the hke manner to farmers in both countries. 

One thing occurred in the ccllection of this tax, at leaft it happened 
jn the county we are conneéted with, which proves how little the fub- 
yet is underftood even by thofe appointed to execute the aét. The 
{mall tenants, indeed every one, whatever rent was paid, were affeffed 
in the full fum of fixpence per pound of rent, after the deduction of 
one sighth therefrom was made; though, to any perfon pofleffed of a 
tolerably clear head, it muft be obvious that one half of the rent was to 
be taken as income, and abatements made accordingly. In faé, every 
tenant paying lefs than 1371. ought to have been exempted from the 
tax, becaufe, according to the aét, it requires fuch a rent to yield 6ol. 
of income; and none were liable to the maximum tax of 6d. in the 
pound, who paid lefs than 342]. 10s., except they had income from 
other fources. We ftate thefe particulars, in order that the tenantry 
may be on their guard againft erroneous charges in future ; and recom- 
mend that abatements fhould be claimed, in the returns made to the 
commiffioners, by every one who is placed under the circumftances con- 
defcended ypon. 

We underftand that it is in contemplation to eftablifh a branch of the 
Morayfhire Society, for the benefit of the widows and orphans of farm- 
ers, in the diflri@s fouth of the Forth. This is a wife and falutary 
meafure, and deferving of fupport. We mean, in next Number, to 
point out the objecis of the Society in a minute manner. In the mean 
time, fome particulars refpeéting the eftablifhment may be learned, on 
applying to Meffrs Murray Baxter & Mafon, infurance-brokers, Edin- 
‘burgh. , ; 
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Sir George Steuart Mackenzie of Coul, Baronet, with a view to be- 
nefit agricultyre in an important branch, authorifes us to offer, in his 
name, a gold medal of five zuineas value to the author of the bett eflay 
on the floring of turnips and ruta baga for the fupply of winter and 
{pring confumption. Competitors for this premium will be fo good 
as lodge their eflays, on or before the roth of June, with the Pub- 
lifhers of this Work, affixing a motto to them, and enclofing a fealed 
note containing their names and addrefs, with a copy of the motto on 
the outfide, none of which fhall be opened, except the one that 
relates to the effay for which the medal fhall be adjudged. The 
prize effay hall be inferted in the Auguft Magazine. Sir George, 
with a partiality which calls for every acknowledgement, has been pleafed 
to conftitute the Conpucror fole judge for determining the merits of 
the feveral competitors. 

The weather has been hitherto exceedingly favourable for feeding 
cattle and fheep on turnips ; and it has been remarked, that in few fea- 
fons this valuable root has afforded fo full a fupply of food as in the 
prefent one. Fields, under this crop, profpered amazingly in autumn ; 
and it may fafely be faid, that, in every cafe, they have turned out fu- 
perior to expectation: So has ruta baga. Fat cattle and fheep con- 
tinue pretty plentiful, and draw prices from 8s. 6d. to gs. per {tone 
Amflerdam, finking offal. Lean ftock of all kinds, from the goodnefs 
of the weather, is in a thriving way, and, according to every account 
fet us from the breeding diftricts, will be prefented in good order whea 
the grafs feafon arrives, providing no unfortunate circumftances inter- 
vene. Fan. 30. 1805. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCOTLAND. 
Letter from a Gentleman in Rofsfoire, Fan. 14. 


* We have enjoyed uncommonly fine weather, interrupted indeed oc- 
calionally by froft, which will prove beneficial to the ploughed land. 
A confiderable part of our {pare grain was early bought up at high 
prices, in confequence of the great demand from the fouth, which, 
however, has recently flackened. Owing to the unfavourable weather 
at wheat feed time, the fields fown with that grain do not look fo well 
as we could wifh, though of late their appearance is much improved. 
Potatoes were a more abundant crop than for many years paft, which is 
a fortunate circumitance during the prefent high price of meal. Indeed 
this efculent is fo highly relithed by our people, that it forms their prin- 
cipal food. Turnips are alfo a good crop ; and,. added to the full fyp- 
ply of ftraw this feafon, will caufe our cattle come to market, next 
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fpring, in higher, condition than cuftomarily happens. The practice of 
giving turnips to wintering cattle in the ftraw-yard was introduced by 
fome fouth-country farmers, and it is to be wifhed that it were more 
generally adopted. A very extraordinary oppofition has been ftarted 
in this county againft the propofed improvements by bridges and roads ; 


but, from the aétivity of feveral proprietors, hopes are entertained that 
it will be completely overcome. ’ 


Banffshire Quarterly Report. 


Our operations have gone on with very little interruption fince the 
date of laft Report, and, in general, labour is well advanced. A brifk 
demand for grain prevailed about the end of November, sand better 
prices were given than this county has been accuftomed to receive for 
fome time paft, particularly for wheat and barley. The former is moft- 
ly fold, and brought from 35s. to 38s. per boll of 88 pints, and barley 
25s. and 26s. per boll of 128 pints. It is now obvious that this article 
makes but a {mall part of the crop, and what remains on hand is ex- 
pected to bring a good price, notwithftanding of the depreffion which 
lately took place. Oats, which may be confidered the principal part 
of our crop, have been bought in confiderable quantities at 17s. and 18s., 
and feveral cargoes are already fhipped. ‘They are, however, fallen to 
158. and 16s., with little demand. What I hinted in my lait is now 
fully verified ; the crop turns out an abundant one, the oats doing remark- 
ably well both in the barn and the mill. Potato oats yield rather bet- 


ter than 18 pecks from the boll, and a kind we lately got from Angus- 

fhire gives 17 pecks. Although thrafhing did not commence early, on 

account of the fine autumn, the quantity of pe already fold greatly 
0 


exceeds that of ordinary feafons. oe cattle is like to be a 
bare trade with us, butcher meat being fearcely worth 7s. per ftone, 
fink offal: So that if a rife does not take place in the {pring, it is to 


be apprehended that a great part of our turnip will be confumed with 
little advantage. Jan. 17. 


Letter from Upper Annandale, 17th Fanuary. 


© Tue falfe alarms raifed about the corn bill had an effe@ in raifing 
the prices in O&tober, which fluétuated from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 4d. per 
itone for oat meal, and from 5s. 4d. to 5s. per Wiuchelter buthel of 
firft barley, but are now fubfided to 2s. 3d. for oat meal, and under 
ss. for firft barley. The late unfavourable weather for ploughing has 
filled the corn mills to the doors, and contributed alfo to reduce the 
prices. Mott part of the barley of this quarter has been difpofed of. 
There was little extra thrafhing in November, people on both fides ap- 
pearing difpofed to wait the iflue of things, which at that time was un- 
certain. A confiderable breadth of ploughing was accomplifhed before 
the late frofts commenced ; and large quantities of manure were taken 
out during thofe frofts, and depofited in the fields intended for fallowing 
by green crops. 
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« Lord Meadowbank’s compoft (mofs and dung) produced me ex- 
cellent turnips laft crop, of all varieties, including Swedifh ; and pota- 
toes of better quality than thofe grown on {table dung, and, what I 
was not prepared to expect, in larger quantities alfo. ’ 


Dumfriesfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tuere has feldom been a winter quarter more favourable than the 
prefent for farming purfuits. Little fhow has fallen—the frofts have 
been*moderate—the thaws gentle and temperate. ‘The confequences are, 
that cattle and fheep are healthy, and in great flrength. Turnips have 
ftood quite found, and feem to feed as truly as ever occurred in any 
feafon. 

Plough-work has gone on fuccefsfully. ‘The early fown wheat vege- 
tated brifkly, and is luxuriant. What was late fown, upon potato land, 
remained long under ground, and fome is not yet up. Much dung 
has lately been moved out of the ftraw-yards ; and it is fatisfa€tory to 
fee that farmers are generally adopting that beneficial praétice which 
leffens their fpring labour, at the fame time that it increafes the value 
of the article. 

Cattle fold rather more freely at the end of autumn than expetted, 
though the dealers had to travel farther fouth than ufual. It is under. 
ftood, however, that they were well paid for their journey. From this 
circumftance, it is thought that ftrong cattle will be in demand, and go 
off early in the fpring. ‘The demand for fat theep did not leffen after 
Martinmas ; but the great number of them in the country prevented 
their bringing laft year’s prices. By the repetition of good feafons, they 
have increafed beyond expe€tation ; and the prefent moderate price of 
animal food is wholly owing to an overflock. Indeed, the country ne- 
ver was more favourably circumftanced for the confumption of butcher 
meat. ‘Tradefmen are paid high wages—manufacturers are in full em- 
ployment—and thoufands of iad/ers, who would have been half ftarving 
at home, now fully fed on beef and pork in our navy and army. But 
the price of meat need not be expected to rife much, unlefs we are vi- 
fited with cold and wet feafons, which neceffarily prove injurious to 
fheep flocks. 

Wheat of laft year’s growth is generally fmall in the pickle, and of 
light weight, and has fold at about gs. per bufhel. Barley was good, 
and brings 5s. Oats, the potato kind, 3s. 4d. Common kinds, 2s. od. 
Oatmeal, 2s. 4d. per ftone. Fan. 216 


Letter from an extenfive Farmer in Annandale, Fanuary 21. 


* Our markets for all forts of grain were brifk in November, the de. 
mand from Liverpool and other ports in that quarter being confiderable ; 
but, of late, prices have experienced a reduction of from 12l. to 15]. 
per cent., with a proportional diminution of orders. Barley was not 
an abundant crop with us, nor was wheat good, much of it being 
blighted and {mutted ; but oats are plentiful. At Carlifle market on 
the 19th, wheat fold at 3¢s., barley 14s., potato oats gs. 6d., com- 
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mon ditto 7s. 6c. to 3s., all per Carlifle bufiel, equal to three Win. 
chefters. I thi k there is not much more grain thrafhed out than nufual 
at this feafon of the year, it not being the cuftom of our farmers to 
thrafk falter tha. cattle foddering requires. 

‘ The number of fwine in hand this feafon is uncommonly great, and 
the price of pork fallen to 5s. or 5s. 3d. per ‘tone of 14 lib. Av our 
Dumfries market, from 200 to 250 head, weighing from 14 to 20 
ftone each, are fold weekly, befides many drove dire@ly out of the 
county. Our chief demand is for the London market, where they are 
fent in a dried flate ; but Liverpool and Whitehaven likewife take a 
good deal off our hand. Sheep have not lately fold well, though it is 
expeted that the price,of fat will foon move upwards. Our drovers 
brought their flore cattle to a good account this ieafon. At St Faith’s 
fair in Norfolk, an uncommon number of Galloway and Fife cattle were 
fhown, which, from the acconuts I have obtained, paid the drovers 
handfomely. The Leicefier theep feem to aafwer well with me, having 
had more demands for fmal! parcels of them than I could fupply. I 
think that breed will foon become a common ftock with us, much to 
the benefit of the land, and advantage of the owners. 

* Potatoes are an abundant crop this feafon, and a great many car- 
goes have been hipped for Liverpool and the neighbourhood at 18d. 
per 112 lib. The quantity on hand ftill greatly exceeds what will be 
wanted for the fupply of the diftrict. ’ 


Letter from Falkirk, Fanuary 22. 


© The circumftances of laft quarter, like the barren period of the 
year it includes, afford little matter for an agricultural report. The 
feafon, upon the whole, has been very open, and extremely favourable 
to field operations, confequently ploughing is as far advanced as could 
he wifhed in preparing for the enfuing crop. ‘The fame circumftances 
have been favourable for keeping cattle long out of the itraw yards ; 
but indeed fodder is in fuch abundance, that this has been of much lefs 
confequence than often happens. Although ftraw has not been much 
wanted, the ready demand in the market for all forts of grain has cauf- 
ed thrafhing out to be as far advanced as ufually happens at this time of 
the feafon. ‘The wheats look admirably well, efpecially fuch as were 
early fown. They have acquired a degree of vigour that will enable 
them to hold out againft fevere trials in fpring, fhould fuch occur. 
Thofe fown later are a great deal more feeble ; but of this defcription 
few fields occur in our diftriét. Nine tenths of our wheat being after 
fummer fallow, we need feldom be thrown late in fowing ; and early 
fowing is now generally admitted to be of great importance. 

* Young graffes continue to look very promifing. It is rather fur- 
prifing that the heavy crop on the ground lait year did not prove more 
prejudicial to them. Some patture fields have been already let at a rate 
greatly beyond that of lait year; but, from prefent appearances, many 
very judicious people are much at a lofs to conceive how they can pof- 
fibly make it out under fuch an advance of rent. Our butcher market 
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has been very fully fupplied, and prices have continued pretty. fteady 5 
any variation, however, being rather on the fide of declenfion, Our 
grain market, at leaft in the article of wheat and barley, during the 
Jaft quarter, had rifen confiderably, but for fome months paft has been 
gradually declining again, This has taken place ina greater degree 
with refpeét to barley, and fhews unequivocally, that the demand for 
this article has upon the whole leflened, as it is perfectly afcertained 
that the quantity fown laft year was much below what had taken place 
for fome years before. The dittillers having lately ufed a great quanti- 
ty of oats in their manufacture, may perhaps account for the fall in 
barley. Wheat may be noted at 4os., barley 28s., beans 21s. ; potatoes 
6s. 6d. per boll ; oat meal : 5d. per peck. 

« Allow me to make a remark on the ftate of our corn market, to 
which T am led, by obferving, in a late newfpaper, fome refolutions of 
the merchants and manufacturers of Glafgow, againit the corn-bill, 
particularly fetting forth the partial hardfhips thofe manufaturing 
diftri@s, with which they are conneéted, mult faffer above others in 
the kingdom, from its operation. Iam not now fpeaking of the ge- 
neral merit, or demerit of the bill, but merely whether its regulations 
have partially affeted the weftern or manufacturing diflrits of the 
country in a greater degree than others of the kingdom, on which 
a great part of the complaint is refted. From the language held, 
we would naturally expe& to find, that the corn-market of Glafgow, 
and thofe much conneéted with it, would be higher than thofe of the 
eaftern, or agricultural counties of the kingdom. This at leaft feems a 
natural inference, and, if it were the faét, would certainly go farther 
than many arguments in eftablifhing the truth of the peculiar bardfhips 
of that bill in its application to them. The market at Falkirk, fitu- 
ated in a rich corn country, is well known to be one of the moft con- 
fiderable in Scotland, and peculiarly connected with that of Glafgow by 
means of the canal, which affords an eafy, expeditious, and cheap com- 
munication with that city, and mutt neceffarily feel any confiderable 
variation in the price of corn there. In the Falkirk market, the price 
of wheat (in which article the principal advance has taken place) has 
not only flu€tuated much lefs, but has been uniformly below that of 
Haddington, in a degree much greater than ever before was known. 
Contidering our ready communication by the canal, how could this have 
happened, were it true, as ftated, that the weftern diftri€ts had felt in 
a peculiar or partial way the influence of the corn-bill? If this bill 
has had any confiderable effect at all, which I believe few people who 
know much of thefe matters think it has, it certainly does not appear 
in any thing like a local or partial rife in the weftern markets. 

‘ But it is well known how fenfibly alive thefe gentlemen are to 
every thing that might tend in any degree to trench on their exor- 
bitant and extravagant profits, which their fplendid manner of living 
emphatically proclaims to the world. They are fufficiently well ac- 
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quainted with their own bufinefs to know, that any rife in the rate of 
labour (and this is what they dread) may be attended with a diminu- 
tion of their profits. This is the true fecret of all their meetings, which 
are in the true monopolizing fpirit that has ever characterifed that clafs 
of the community. ’ 


Letter from a Gentleman near Perth, Fanuary 23. 


* With us, the grain crop 1804 turns out fomething like an average ; 
and it feems more than probable that the recent high prices were folely 
occafioned by a failure of crop in the fouthern diftri&s of the Ifland. 
Owing to the uncommon demand at an early ftage, and with prices a- 
bove par, a quantity of grain, greater than common, could not fail to 
be drawn from the growers. In fact, a proportion exceeding ordinary 
fales has already been marketed ; and many ftack-yards at Martinmas had 
ailumed their ufual Candlemas appearance. 

‘ The regulations of laft Seflion refpecting the import and export of 
grain, have been afligned as the caufe of the late high prices ; and ftrings 
of refolutions have iffued from the Perth Shoemakers’ Hall, and other 
places, demonflrating the neceflity of amending the corn laws. Without 
troubling you with obfervations on the proceedings of thefe wife men, 
becaufe fuch are direGed againft a meafure, which, fo far as connected 
with export has not operated, nor probably will not foon operate; I 
would entreat that a fair, well-trimmed thra/hing machine be fent to the 
forefaid hall, fo as the members may be enabled to explain and amend 
the corn laws in a fatisfatory manner. 1 am free to fay, that neither 
horfe power, nor water motion, will be needed in working fuch a ma- 
chine ; for the blafts of oratory alone will be a fufficient impelling pow- 
er to give every requifite velocity. 

¢ That an alteration was neceflary of the rates at which importation 
could be made at the low duties, will hardly be difputed by any perfon 
of refieGtion, or who pofleffes the fmalleft fhare of candour and infor- 
mation. Had foreign grain been receivable on the old terms, and prices 
remained in the home market like thofe which formerly prevailed when 
the country was differently circumflanced, how could the increafed va- 
lue of labour and the additional taxes have been paid by farmers? It is 
confiftent with my knowledge, that many needed a reward from crop 
1804, to make up the loffes fuftained from the two preceding ones, 
when corn was, in many inflances, fold below prime coft. 

¢ The weather, during the quarter, has been variable, but, on the 
whole, very favourable to the out-door operations of hufbandry. Stock 
have been regularly well fupplied with good turnips ; and it was a lucky 
circumftance that this ufeful root improved fo much in the autumn 
months ; for otherways, from the general inferior quality of our ftraw, 
the cattle ftock would have been in a low condition when the {pring fea- 
fon arrived, ” 


Morayfoire 
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We have in this county met with little interruption from the weather 
to our field labour, which is very forward. The ufual quantity of 
wheat is fown, and looking well. 7 

‘ The quality of our grain is remarkably good, the quantity abundant. 
Wheat continues, with ready fale, at 35s. ; Barley pretty current, at 228. 
6d. to 258. per boll ; and Oats, at 18s. to 20s. per five firlots. 

‘ Many circumftances combined to prevent our farmers from availing 
themfelves of an accidental ftart in prices at this early feafon. Bad 
harbours, a remote fituation, the great uncertainty of making a paflage, 
and our coafting veffels laid up during the winter,—thefe are a few of 
the caufes; to which may be added, the parcelling out of land into 
{mall farms, and the want of enclofures obliging us to keep an extra 
number of work cattle, confequently to hufband our fodder, and thrath ~ 
only as it is wanted for their fuftenance; while the dry foil of this 
county is often unproductive in this refpe&t. I faw more ftraw, laft 
Augutft, in one Eaft-Lothian farm yard, than could have been at that 
period colleéted in all this county. This feafon, it is, however very 
different: we have great abundance. The ftack-yards hold out re- 
markably well; and we can fpare an unufual quantity of very fine 

rain. 
, Turnips are alfo good; and dealers will, in the fpring, find fome 
excellent parcels of well wintered {tots, in high condition for grafs, 


To this defcription of ftock our farmers now give the greater part of 
their turnip crops, the demand for ftall-fed cattle being very infignificant 
and uncertain. It is of importance to mention, that dealers have now 
a very great facility in carrying cattle out of this county, in confequence 
of the bridge over Spey being completed. Beef and Mutton, gn our 
market, fell at 6d. per lib, Hay is plenty at 8d. per ftone of 20 lib, 
Amfterdam.— Fan. 23. 


Aberdeenfoire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, for three months paft, has been uncommonly open for 
the feafon, and little interruption given to field work. ‘Turnips have 
been got from the fields with eafe and facility. Even in the inland fitu- 
ations, feeding of cattle has been more a pleafure than a drudgery, 
little ftoring up of this root being praétifed in the county. The market 
for cattle has kept very fteady ; and the flock on hand is rather full 
than otherwife. The crop, under the flails, turns out very produétive, 
and of very fine quality. About the end of November, prices for grain 
got up fuddenly, till bear came to 25s. and 26s. per boll, and oats from 
18s, to 218. ; but thefe prices were not fupported above two weeks. 
They wore down till bear came to 22s, and 248. per boll, and oats from 
16s. to 188.3 at which, or thereby, they have continued ever fince. 
There has been no backwardnefs amongft the farmers to fell at the prices 
offered, although no inducement of a high price will prevail oa almoft 
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any of them to thrafh out, at this feafon, one boll above their daily de. 
mand. The reafon is, that a great value is laid on the ftraw, ftock be- 
ing the firft obje& with the farmer in this county. To find grafs for a 
full fupply of cattle in fummer, and provender, that is, hay, turnip 
and fodder for them in winter, may be faid to be the primum mobile of all 
the operations throughout the year. To attain this, the land, whether 
good or bad, receives a fummer-dreffing either for turnip or fallow, 
it is dunged or limed—generally both. With the firft crop thereafter, 
which is either bear or oats, grafs feeds are fown. We underftand no- 
thing about the four-courfe fhift, or five-courfe either, fo fuccefsfully 
practifed, by many, in more favourable fiteations. Very little of our 
foil would bear fuch management ; but, when laid down to grafs in de- 
cent order, we know that it will fupport more cattle, feed them well, 
and continue good paflure five or fix years, or longer, if it can be fpared. 
After this, it is broke up for oats, two crops of which, on ordinary 
foils, make another drefling neceflary. Sometimes, on the beft land, 
three crops are taken ; that is, one of oats, one of bear, and a third 
of oats. This fyftem of management, to thofe who are accuflomed to 
white and green crops alternately, will no doubt appear very unaccount- 
able, and bad hufbandry. But if it is taken into account, that the foi 
is not capable of producing beans, that even peas are a crop which are 
fometimes loft altogether, although often fubftituted in the place of 
fummer fallow, it may not appear fo furprifing that grafs fhould be fub- 
ftituted in place of alternate white and green crops, and that a greater 
degree of reft fhould be given to the land. From the number of cattle 
kept, fummer and winter, under this management, moftly reared, part- 
‘ly fattened, the farmer looks more for his fupport, or profit rather, than 
from grain, the cultivation of which injures the foil, and brings on a 
heavy additional expence. Owing to the above fyftem of management, 
which, with fome little variation, is applicable to the counties of Aber- 
deen and Banff, it will appear that much grain cannot go early to 
market from thefe diftriéts; and though, on the whole, we will have 
a confiderable quantity to fpare, yet little has as yet been exported, —— 
Fan. 23- 
Letter from Galloway, Fanuary 25. 


* Tue demand for grain, this year, in Galloway, has been great. Oata, 
weighing 36 lib. per bufhel, have fold at 30s. and 318.3 potato oats, 
weighing 42 and 43 lib., at gos. ; and bear from 50s. to Gos. ; all per 
Galloway boll of 12 bufhels, Of late a confiderable fall has taken place, 
and prices are now from 4s. to 5s. per boll reduced. Wheat lately brought 
gs. and 10s. per bufhel ; but little of this grain, or of beans, is cultivat- 
ed in this diltrié. 

* Attheclofe of our cattle markets, the demand for qwinterers was pret- 
ty good, although at reduced prices. There are not many fat cattle 
here, the demand for fuch not being great, At Stranraer, beef is a 
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ling at from 44d. to 54d. per lib. avoirdupois; Mutton about a half- 
peony cheaper. 

« The weather has been very favourable this winter, and farm labour 
is far advanced. We had fome fro in December, but no foow till the 
22d current, when a pretty heavy fall took place. The froft, for two 
days paft, has alfo been fevere. As the ufual rains have been miffed 
this feafon, the feeding of cattle with turnips in the ficld has been at- 
tended with more advantage than ordinarily happens, ’ 


Extra@ of a Eetter from the Diftrif of Carrick, 25th Fanuary. 


¢ With the exception of a few weeks, or rather days, the weather, 
curing this quarter, has been favourable for the purpofes of agriculture. 
Their have been feveral weeks of mild froft, which greatly benefited the 
fallows, while it was not fo violent as to injure the new fown wheat ; 
and it is, of alk others, that fort of weather which, at this feafon of 
the year, is moft defirable to the graziers, of whom deve 3 is a confider- 
able proportion in this part of Ayrfhire. The effects of the diveriity 
of lait fummer and harveft cannot yet be fully afcertained ; though, if 
we were to judge from the early and fudden rife in the price of grain, 
immediately after the conclufion of harveit, and before the corn bill had 
time to operate, we mult conclude that the laft crop is not confidered 
as being very abundant. Bear and barley rofe to 21. 2s. and 21. 10s. 

per quarter ; Wheat from gs. to ros. the Winchefter bufhel. Oat-meal 
has continued ftationary during the winter, in the market of Ayr, at 
16d. the peck. The prices of lean, or wintering cattle, advanced a little, 
about Martinmas ; but the graziers complain that the price of fat cattle 
is not in proportion to what they are fold at in the fhambles. It wouid 
appear, from the prices quoted in the newfpapers, that butcher-meat 
is as high to the confumer as when the grazier was receiving near 25 
per cent. more than at prefent. 

‘ It would be a defireable thing, to many of your readers, if your 
reporters would fpecify, more accurately than they generally do, what 
meafure and weight they mean, when they mention the price or quantity 
of either crop or meat, It is well known that what is called a do// differa 
almoft in every different county in Scotland ; and it is the fame thing 
with regard to weights. In fome places, the pound is 16 oz.; in others 
1743 in others 224 ; in cthers 24 0z. When it is faid that grain is fo 
much the boll, and meat is fo much the pound, how is a plain farmer to 
know what the real price is, unlefs the relative weights and meafures are 
fpecified >—The Winchefter bufhel, and the Englith pound, are known 
to every body ; and | would therefore think you would do an eflential 
fervice to your wumerous readers, if you would recommend to your 
correfpondents, to ufe invariably thefe ftandards, There is no part 
of the information contained in the Farmer’s Magazine of more 
real ufe to all defcriptions of people than the Agricultural reports 5 
and they ought therefore to be ftated with clearnefs and precifion ; fo 
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that the country gentleman, the ordinary farmer, the merchant, and the 
mechanic, may know what the ftate of the country really is, as well 
as the corn-dealer and the flefher. I am difpofed to think, that a fingle 
hint from you to your correfpondents will in future, rectify this. 


—25. Fan. 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 


Tue winter has hitherto been extremely mild ; vegetation, as yet, 
has met with no check ; the young graffes never looked better; and 
ploughing, of courfe, is well advaneed. 

The various grain crops are turning out nearly as ftated in laft report. 
From the brifk demand, and prices offered, during the month of No- 
vember, and firft week of December, moft farmers were induced to 
thrafh out a greater proportion of wheat and barley than ufual at fo 
early a period of the feafon; indeed, fome of them have carried the 
matter fo far as to thrafh out their all. But, notwithftanding this, few 
of the bakers have much wheat on hand ; neither have the barley mer- 
chants any thing like a full ftock, with the exception of a few of the 
great diftillers, Hence, it is thought that the prefent glut in the mar- 
ket for thefe grains will foon be at an end. Potatoes and oats, how- 
ever, are plentiful and cheap. The former are felling at 8d. per peck 
of 28 lib. Amfterdam weight ; and oat meal at 188. and 18s. 6d. per 
boll of 140 lib. avoirdupois. 

The butcher markets continue fully fupplied. Turnip cattle never 
throve better than in the prefent open feafon. Beef.and mutton fell at 
about 9s. per ftone Amfterdam, finking the offal, a little more, or lefs, 
according to the quality and fupply at market. 

The country is again getting full of live ftock ; hence, any fets of 
pafture grafs that have lately taken place, have been at a confiderable 
advance, — Fanuary 25¢h. 


Northern Quarterly Report. 


Tars northern diftri& has feldom experienced a more favourable 
winter ; for we have had little fnow, whilft the froft has been fo gentle 
as fcarcely to ftop the ploughs a fingle day ;—circumftances that rarely 
happen in this high latitude, and which, if fucceeded by a decent {pring 
feafon, will make the work of that period go brifkly forward. 

In the county of Invernefs, the crop turns out fully equal to expecta- 
tion ; and, though that diftri@ feldom fupplies itfelf, it is highly proba- 
ble that none will be wanted this year. In Caithnefs the crop is better 
than an average, both as to quantity and quality. In Rofsthire it is al- 
fo good ; and a very confiderable quantity will be exported from both 
diftri&s. Bear has had a brifk demand at 20s. and 22s. ; Barley at 24s. 
and 26s. ; and oats at 16s. and 17s. 6d.; all fer boll of four firlots. The 
little wheat raifed, brought from 358. to 378. 6d. ; but the greateft part 
of the difpofable grain is already in the hands of the merchants. 

Provender, 
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‘ Provender, for ftock of every fort, is abundant ; and the butcher 
market at Invernefs is well fupplied with excellent graft mutton, at 4d. 
and 43d. pert lib, Beef fells at 6d. ; but if prices do not foon advance, 
turnip fed fheep and cattle will pay very little for their keep this feafon. 
The turnip crop is exceeding good, and hitherto has ftood the winter 
well. —— Fan. 25th. 


Berwickfbire Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, fince laft report, has been extremely propitious to the 
operations of the feafon, Wheat fowiny was completed under favour. 
able circumftances, and the young plants have a very promifing afped. 
Turnip ftock has thriven well, having had no froft, of any continuance, 
io fevere as to prevent fheep from taking a full teed. Ploughing is in 
a forward ftate ; and any fnow we have had, has been fo moderate, that 
pafturage has never been quite fhut up. 

Corn advanced confiderably in price during the firft of this quarter, 
particularly wheat, which for fome time occafioned the thrafhing of 
that grain in preference to others ; but, fince the middle of December, 
prices have declined a little, 

Market prices at Berwick, Saturday, January 26th.—Wheat from 60s. 
to 66s.; Barley from 26s, to 28s. ; Oats from 17s. to 22s. ; all per boll 
of fix Winchelter buthels. 

At Dunfe Martinmas fair, cattle, in good condition for turnip, met 
with a ready fale, and brought good prices. There was alfo a con- 
jiderable demand for lean flock ; but, the markets being fully fupplied, 
prices were a good deal below thofe of the preceding year.—— Fan. 26. 


Fifefbire Quarterly Report. 

Very favourable weather for every defcription of field operations 
has prevailed in this diftri¢t for three months paft, and, in confequence, 
labour is far advanced. We have had little fnow; not much froft: and, 
owing to thefe fortunate circumftances, turnips have been hitherto con- 
fumed with advantage. Thofe that remain in the field are equally frefh 
and good as in the beginning of the feafon. 

The grain crop, of all kinds, has turned out fully better than expect- 
ed; and fo’ brifk a demand prevailed a long time for wheat and barley, 
that almoft the whole of thefe grains have been thrafhed out and fold. 
The diftillers were the only merchants for barley, as barley meal was 
little in demand, and fold at no more than gd. a. g4d. per peck. 
Peas meal is a trifle higher; but moft of this article remains in the hand 
of the farmer. 

Oats were an abundant crop, and meal exceedingly well. Pétato 
oats are in much repute, aod fell about 2s, per boll higher than other 
varieties, The bulk of the oat crop is ftill in the ftack-yard; and there 
is not any reafon to apprehend that oat meal will rife above 2s. or 218. 
per boll through the feafon. 
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The wages of labourers is 18d. per day, and abundance of work 
for all who offer. Manufa€turers are alfo in full employment; and as 
all forts of provifions are plentiful, and, compared with the value of 
money, not over dear, there is no room for complaint with any clafs 
of fociety. ‘The demand for fat cattle is dull; and butcher meat fells 
at 4d. to gd. per lib. of 22 ounces. Fan. 28th. 


Letter from Glafyow, Fan. 29. 


* The high price of grain, particularly wheat, occafioned fo much 
to be thrafhed out early in the feafon, that we are of opinion the great. 
er part of the wheats in the neighbourhood is not only brought to mar- 
ket, but alfoconfumed. From the fcanty importation we have had of that 
grain, our ftock on hand is but fmall; and were our confumpt as great 
as ufual, and to continue fo, the quantity on hand would certainly be 
much exhaufted before we could have any new fupplies; but the large 
ftock we have of excellent oat meal and potatoes will leffen the confumpt 
of that grain. We are at prefent getting partial fupplies of oats and 
barley from Ireland and the fouth of Scatland: but from the low price 
of thefe articles in our market, our merchants will be peorly paid, un- 
Jefs either prices get higher here, or fall in other places. Our market 
is extremely dull for all kinds of grain at the following prices : 


* State of Glafgow Markets, Jan. 29. 


al ei ~t per boll Linlithgow meafure. 


Canadado. = 458 —— 508 per 240 lib, Englith, 
Irith barley - 338 — 35% per 320do. do. 
Scotch do. - 32% — 343 

Beans and peas 218. — if Stirling meafure. 
Englifh potato oats 248, — 258. 

Scotch do. do. 238. — 248. . 

Do. fmall do. im a 3 Renfrewthire meafure. 


Oat meal -  208.6d.— 228. per boll of 140 lib.’ 


Eaft-Lotkian Quarterly Report. 


Tue weather, on the whole, has been mild and temperate through 
the laft quarter : a few days of froft in December ftopped the plough ; 
but, with this exception, no other interruption has been received. The 
latter end of January was frofty, accompanied with fhowers of fnow, 
but not fo exceflive as to retard field work in the lower diftri€s of the 
county. 

The winter fowing of wheat was, in moft cafes, finithed before the 
middle of November; though, on the coatt fide, many fields were fown 
afterwards, it being a received opinion, that an early feed time in /uch 

Situations is not calculated to benefit the crop: and it deferves notice, 
that a greater extent of ground ig already occupied with wheat, than 
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ever known in this county. The prattice is beneficial, and that is fuf- 
ficient to overcome every one of the antiquated notions formerly enter- 
tained refpeCting the injury done from fowing this grain extenfively. In 
faét, the farms on which it is moft extenfively cultivated, are, in nine cafes 
ont of ten, in the beft order, and under the moft approved management. 

Immediately after laft report, the wheat and barley markets rapidly 
advanced, though the quantities prefented for fale, at leaft of the firit 
grain, were much larger than thofe of any former feafon. Prices rofe 
to 473. and 48s. per Linlithgow boll for quantities, and even to 50s. and 
52s. in the ready-money market. This rife was octafioned by large 
orders from England, but did not laft for more than two weeks, whea 
a gradual fall took place, till the average was reduced to 408. and 418., 
at which prices fales in the middle of January were commonly made. 
The two laft markets have aflumed a different complexion, and prices 
have mounted up to their former level, Barley hovered up and down 
like wheat. At one time, the price was 34s. and 35s. per boll of fix 
bufhels; but it afterwards declined to 278. and 28s., though now a little 
higher. Many oats being ufed by the dittillers, leffened the demand 
for barley, and rendered the fale uniformly heavy, notwithftanding of 
the fmall quantity cultivated. Oats and peas have generally met with 
a dull fale: both thefe grains turn out well ; whilft the demand for them 
from other quarters is not confiderable. 

The turnip crop yields a greater quantity of found, freth food, than 
known for many years; and the flock fed upon it are generally in a 
thriving flate. Thé demand for fat cattle and fheep is not brifk; and 
the prices, compared with thofe fought in the fhambles; dre apparently 
low. Fat cattle cannot be reported as above 8s. 6d. per tone Amiterdam; 
finking offal; whilft beef is 7d. and 74d. per lib.; Mutton rather lower. 

An extraordinary large ox, bred by the late Colonel Hamilton at Pen- 
caitland, and latterly fed by Mr William Aitchifon diftiller at St Cle- 
ment’s Wells, in this county, was fold by public roup, on Monday latt, 
at no lefs a fum than 971. 108. ; which price, it is prefumed, much ex- 
ceeds that of any ox hitherto bred in Scotland. ‘The purchafer was Mr 
John Cowan flefher in Edinburgh. 

Prices of grain this day at Haddington.—Wheat, of decent quality, 
weighing from 63 to 6¢ lib. per firlot, 48s.to 518. Barley, weighing from 
77 to 80 lib. per firlot, 298. to 31s. Potato oats 20s. to 21s. Peas 
and Beans 178, to 19s.; all per Linlithgow ftandard meafure.——Fed. 1. 


Haddingtin, February 8. 


_ Our market this day had a full fupply of grain; and fales, except 
for oats, were made at reduced prices. Wheat was at leaft 4s. per boll 
lower than this day fe’en-night ; Barley about one fhilling ; Beans and 
Peas much'the fame; Oats a trifle higher, and fold quickly. The 
wholefalé merchants, who are the life and foul of the market, were thy 
of. dealing uylefs on reduced terms. . 
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Letter from a Gentleman in the County of Kent. Fan. 15. 


¢ The weather, during the firft part of the winter, excepting the end 
of December, being free from froft or fnow, great progrefs was made 
with the plough in turning in the wheat flubbles and other lands for the 
enfuing {pring crops of barley and oats ; and the hard open froft of the 
laft month has been very convenient for carting out manure on the bar- 
ley ftubble lands for beans. Every kind of crop in this county turns 
out poorly, and thrafhes very tough ; the common price of thrafhing 
wheat, where the crops are befl, is from 4s. 6d. to 5s. per quarter of 
eight Winchefter bufhels ; but in fome parifhes it is fo bad, that it can 
only be done by the day, and colts, in that manner, from 8s. to 16s, 
per quarter: Barley and beans 2s. 6d.; Oats 2s, ; daily labour is 2s. 
6d., and good workmen are very fearce. Turnips have grown much 
during the autumn ; fo that many late-fown crops have turned out much 
better than was expeéted: the crop of this root, in general, is pret- 
ty good; which, with plenty of hay and after grafs in the begin- 
ning of the winter, made a great demand for lean Welch and Scotch 
cattle ; but immenfe numbers having, by the high prices, been drawn 
thither, the markets became overftocked, and prices, in confequence, 
fell confiderably, Beef and Mutton have been plentiful and cheap ; 
but prices are now increafing. ‘The demand for the Navy and Army, 
in this county, occafions a great confumption, which is fupplied chiefly 
from Smithfield market. We had a good ttock of old wheat on hand ; 
but, irom the bad appearance of the laft growth, the alarm of fearcity 
eccafioned the price in the month of November to rife up to 128s, per 
quarter, and fome more ; but by a tolerable fupply at the London mar- 
ket the price is now much reduced. Barley has been very unfteady in 
price ; it is now worth about 50s., and Beans the fame, per quarter; 
Peas 48s. to 56s., and Oats 308, to 34s. Hops are a great article of 
culture in this county; they have been very plentiful and cheap this 
year ; the price fo low, that many of us are lofing much by our planta- 
tions ; and we are in confequence reducing them faft. In the beginning 
of the year, good Hops were fold as low as 4l. per cwt.; they are now 
got up to about 51.’ 


Letter from a Farmer in the neighbourhood of London. Fan. 21. 


¢ When I took up my refidence in this diflri@ (Middlefex), I was 
aftonifhed to fee how different its agriculture was condu€ted from “what 
was praCtifed in Effex and other counties with which I had been con- 
neGied. My firit attempt was to remove the large Hertfordfhire plough 
drawn 
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drawn by three and four horfes in length, which will not keep one yard 
in a dire&t line, unlefs held fteady by a ftrong man, who always has a 
boy aéting as driver. Inthe place of this large and unwieldy imple- 
ment, I introduced Effex ploughs, wrought by horfes abreaft ; and with 
thefe 1 have ploughed my clover ftubbles. The prejudice is however 
flrong againft them ; and this has not been leflened by my bringing fer- 
vants from Effex, who were accuftomed to plough without the affiftance 
of a driver. 

‘ 1 land-ditched a field of 16 acres with a mole-plough, and find that 

the practice anfwers well upon loamy foils, though prejudice was here 
‘a3 active againft me as in the other cafe. I tried, firft of all, to have 
the furrows made deep by the plough, but could not get it done deeper 
thad fix inches. This, however, did not difhearten me. I fet the 
fhare of the plough very low, and was thereby enabled to make a good 
drain of 3 inches by 4 inches in diameter, 17 inches below the furface ; 
after which they were cut acrofs with the fpade, and run exceedingly 
well. 

‘ In this county we have farmers of every defcription, and the ca/ is 
much more diverfified than in other places. The land is nearly all in the 
hands of Bankers, Eaft and Weft India Merchants, Cockneys, Bakers, 
Brewers, Officers, and in fhort almoft every character, except the real 
farmer. It is owing to this circumftance, in a great meafure, that la- 
bour is fo exceflively dear ; for fuch people will give any price for cut- 
ting corn and hay, which muft be imitated by the indultrious farmer, 
or he muft run the rifk of ruining his crop by delaying his work till their’s 
is harvefted. 

‘ The wheats in Middlefex, though partially blighted, were not fo 
materially injured as in Effex. There were great fupplies of old grain 
on hand at the end of autumn, which have been regularly brought for- 
ward; and I do not think that more of the laft crop is as yet thrafhed 
out, than had taken place at this time twelve months with the crop then 
in hand. 

‘ Labour of all kinds is exceedingly dear ;—12s. 14s. and 18s. per 
week is commonly given ; and carpenters and other mechanics will cara 


30s. ” 


Norfolk Quarterly Report. 


Tue late corn act has received, from almoft every corner of the unit- 
ed kingdoms, a confiderable degree of acrimonious examination ; and 
in this county, where the idea of a petition to Parliament was firft 
ftarted, it has perhaps excited a ftronger fpirit of animadverfion, and 
occafioned warmer debates, than in any other quarter. Profeffionai 
avocations will operate, in all fituations, with nearly equal force ; but 
here, private paflions have mingled in the difpute, and many have rang- 
ed theinfelves as partizans, on the one fide or other, as much from 
¢leem or averfion to the friends or oppofers of the meafure, as from at- 
tention to the real merits of the cafe. 1 conceive, therefore, that a 
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few obfervations upon this a& will not inaptly precede a‘ flatement of 
the progrefs made in thrafhing the crop of the late harveft, and of the 
proportion till to be expeéted from it in the market. 

Unfortunately for the popular charaéter of the bill, the price of grain 
advanced rapidly immediately on its paffing. The oppofers of the mea- 
fure did not fuffer an argument, apparently fo favourable to their caufe, 
to flip through their fingers, without applying it in proof of the perni- 
cious confequence which the a& muft, they contended, produce to the 
general intereft of the community at large, thus facrificed to the felfith 
views of a particular clafs of men, forming comparatively but a {mall 
portion of the aggregate population of the kingdom. ‘ I would rifk 
my exiflence’ (fays one of its impugners) ‘ on the diminution in the 
price of grain following on the removal of this pernicious meafure. ’ 
‘he advocates for the meafure, with whom I mott cordially agree in 
fzntiment, obferve, that not to the a&, but to the blight or mildew 
which, about the time that a& received the Royal affent, manifetted 
itfelf to a moft alarming degree in the wheat crop, and to a potitive 
conviction, at the fame time, that the barley crop was moft materially 
injured, are we to attribute this advance: For, even allowing a flight 
degree of alarm to have exifted in the firft initance, that alarm mutt 
long fince have fubfided ; yet the price of corn continues high, and {till 
appears to be advancing. And, in fa&, bow can the aét have produced 
thefe pernicious confequences (as they are called) with which it is char- 
ged? It has neither allowed exportation nor prevented importation ; 
On the contrary, 1 thould conceive it muft have aéted, in the latter cafe, 
as a ftimulant, and tended confiderably to increafe the quantity brought 
from abroad. But, fays the gentleman before alluded to, and who, it 
muft be confeffed, has attacked the meafure with keener fatire, if not 
with more convincing argnments, than any of his party, ‘ How can 
you judge of a crop after harveit, when it is houfed and ftacked, and 
no pofitive evidence can be obtained?” ¢ A perfon,’ (he adds) * would 
be as much in the dark, in gueffing at the quantity of corn on a man’s 
premifes, by an external furvey of his ftacks and barns, as he would be 
in eftimating a bundle of bank notes enveloped in a pocket-book.’ But 
furely any perfon, who has for many years been in the habit of obferv- 
ing the fields and flack-yards, and who this year took a furvey of them 
immediately after harveft, muft have been convinced that they did not 
contain two thirds of their ufual quantity: and if at the fame time he 
learns, to pofitive conviction, that the barns are equally deficient of 
their ufual contents, becavfe it was deemed dangerous to horfe-tread 
them, fo much clover having got up amongft the thin barleys, aé to oc- 
cafion great danger of heating, if clofely prefled—furely, though he 
could not afcertain the produce to a peck per acre, yet he might, with- 
out fubjeéting himiclf to the imputation of rafhnefs, venture to affert, 
that it would fall very far fhort of an average crop. io 

Something was certainly required to reanimate the fpirit of the agri- 
cultursft, which, in confequence of his foffes in the two preceding years, 
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began to grow languid and inert. Inthe neighbourhood of Norwich, 

when the farmers carried their corn to the merchant, it was almoft an 

invariable cuftom, in good times, to take back from the inns a load of 

manure, at the price of 5s. ; but, in thefe unfortunate years; the fame 

men could fcarcely be prevailed upon to take it away, though offered 

as a donceur for their trouble. Nor can this circumftance be a fubjeé& 

of rational furprife ; for, however meritorious it may be to produce 

two blades of grafs or grain where only one grew before, {and this cers 

taialy is mot highly meritorious), yet few will prove fuch difinteref-d 

philanthropifts as to attempt it, in any degree adequate to the general 

advantage of the community, without being Rimulated by the hope of 
a remuneration for theix toil and expence. Repeal the a& to-morrow, 

and [ am perfuaded moft firmly, that it will not occafion, on the M. « 
day following, the flighteft alteration in Mark-Lane; that the market 
will continue equally tteady, as if no fuch event had taken place ; and 
that barley will even look up. The progrefs already made in thrathing 
out the barley crop has, at this feafon, been unprecedentedly rapid. 
Harvett ended early ; high prices; the capital crop of turnips, which 
made ftraw, Xc. of flighter confideration than ufual, have each held 
out a powerful inducement to an early and vigorous application of the 
flail and the machine. ‘There is another confideration too, which mutt 
be taken into the eftimate. On a confiderable quantity of good land, 
the turnip crop of laft year completely failed ; and, on thofe lands, where 
barley would have been the crop had the turnips fucceeded, was fown 
wheat. Here it is natural to obferve, that the circumttance which di- 
minifhed the quantity of barley, would increafe the produce in wheat : 
but, granting this to be the cafe, it is to be remembered that this crop 
proved, almoft in every inftance, even more defective than the general 
produce, both in quantity and quality, not averaging more than 14 
quarters per acre. 1 do not however confider the wheat by any means 
fo nearly exhaufted as the barley. Farmers entertained a pretty gene- 
ral opinion that the former was moft likely to maintain its value; and 
the price, at the beginning of the feafon, was not fuch as to tempt 
them to bring it to market, and therefore a greater referve has been 
made of it. Peas were a full crop. Oats much more produétive than 
barley. Asto theep, feeders complain greatly of their late markets ; fat 
South-Down mutton having been fold in Smithfield for 4d., aod even 
io low as 3d. per lib. 

1 may add one ftrong corroborating proof of a deficient crop and 
early thrafhing—the quantity of labourers now conftantly applying for 
employment ; who, as they muft have work provided for them, or be 
maintained by the parifh, are fent to work on the highways; though 
their labour, at this feafon, tends very little to their amendment. Noi 
withttaading, therefore, the high prices of grain, I do not confider this 
as a very profitable year to the farmers in general. They have, at the 
higheft.eftimate; vot more than two thirds of a crop; and thac preyed 
upon by Property, and other Taxes—by an immenfely burdenfome poors’ 
rate, increafed beyond — fo many labourers being paid out 
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of it, for doing comparatively nothing—and by an allowance of eight. 
pence per head to every individual of a family confifting of more than 
four perfons, and which allowance muft be increafed in proportion to 
the increafe in the price of wheat. Thefe united claims upon their pro- 
fits will, 1 fear, leave no confiderable general balance in their favour at 
the foot of their accounts. —-— Fanuary 24th. 


Northumberland Quarterly Report. 


From the date of the laft report, the weather was generally frefh to 
the 17th December, when we had fome froft and fnow. On the rgth 
the barometer was at 30.4 inches, the higheft known during twenty 
years obfervations. This froft continued till the 3d January ; fince which, 
we have had alternately frefh and froft with fome fnow. On the whole, 
it has been very favourable for getting forward the farming operations 
neceflary at this feafon. The lands for fummer-fallows are all plough- 
ed, and thofe for fpring-fowing are in great forwardnefs. 

The Turnip crops, ftated in laft report to be remarkably good, have 
even exceeded expectation ; having hitherto received no injury from froft, 
are likely to become very plentiful; of courfe, confiderably lowered 
in price. 

The autumn fown wheats are looking very healthy. The greateft 
part of the {pring wheat is yet to fow; a few patches were fown in the 
fecond week of January. 

The famples of laft year’s wheat are in general very indifferent ; and 
univerfal complaints of difappointment in failure of produce, or quan- 
tity per ftook. Hitherto, our markets have been pretty well fupplied 
with old wheat ; but little of this is now left. Of the produce of o- 
ther kinds of grain, there is no reafon to complain: the quantity and 
quality of them may be eftimated at a fair average. 

Our corn markets were higher a few weeks fince: but a drop-is ge- 
nerally expected at this feafon, as farmers of all defcriptions are thrath- 
ing for ftraw ; and prices are fuch as to induce every one to fell, as fait 
as it is ready. The prefent prices per Winchefter buthel are, Wheat 
10s. to 10s. 6d. ; Barley 4s. 6d. to 5s.; Oats, 3s. 4d. to 38. 6d.; 
Peas 43. 6d. 

The markets for fat are getting up. Beef from 7s. to 7s. 8d. per 
ftone of 14 lib. fink; Mutton from 64d. to 74d. per lib. fink —— 


$2 
jan. 25. 


Yorkpire Quarterly Report. 


So far as the thrafhing of wheat has proceeded, the refult fully 
confirms the prefage of the autumnal report, on the probable deficieacy 
of the generality of that crop throughout this part of the ifland, as 
the return is actually much lefs than was then expected. High as the 
price of grain confequently is, it is ftill perhaps much too low for 
the ftate of the produce and ftock on hand, efpecially if we keep im- 
portation out of view, which no doubt has breught confiderable aids to 
the fupply of London, and fome other parts of the country. Our 
markets have hitherto been better fupplied than was prdbable at one 
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time. ‘The prices are confidered high, and doubtlefs have forced much 
into fale, which, in the end, may be no advantage to the confumer, if 
economy be not ftriétly attended to. 

Notwithftanding the large foreign fupplies, at an immenfe lofs to the 
community, (particularly when high prices prevail, the general balance 
of the corn trade being againft us), very probably the ftock of 
wheat will fall much fhort of the whole year’s confumption. Barley, 
though not a bad crop, is alfo at a high price: much of it is fuppofed 
to be ufed for bread in the midland and other counties. 

While fuch notorious difcouragements to the production of grain, as 
the tithes, &c. remain unmitigated, a heavy refponfibility refts fomes 
where, which may one day come to be more imperioufly inquired into ; for 
if external circumftances continue for ever to engrofs the attention, to 
the utter negleét of domeftic concerns of much greater pith and mo- 
ment, we may foon exhibit a picture, of which even our own native oak 
now and then offers a faint emblem ; —when that king of the foreft happens 
to fhow the {pecimen of a tree of nobleft fize and ftature, apparently 
flourifhing in furface, and beauty of foliage, yet, when tried, is found 
decayed at the heart. The beft wheat is at 14s.; Barley 73.; Oats 
4s. 6d. ; Beans 6s. 6d. per bufhel of Winchefter. Potatoes about 3s. 
per boll upheaped. 

The growing wheats, in general, look worfe than ufual; but the 
{tate of the weather has of late weeks been fo variable, with a conftant 
alternation of fnow, rain, froft, and thaw, that it would be wonderful 
if they looked well. Lefs ground is fown with wheat than commor 
in this diftriét. 

Notwithftanding the very unfavourable weather, the turnips have re- 
fifted the froft better than ufual, and are found, nourifhing, and pro- 
duétive ; the price about 4]. per acre for the beft; Hay about 4l. per 
ton. Clovers and other feeds continue for the greateft part to be very 
promifing. 

Both fat and lean cattle and fheep continue at lower prices ; the lat- 
tet, in particular, fometimes fo low, at our late markets, as to be rather 
difcouraging. ‘The want of the ufual demand from the greater manu- 
fa&uring towns, is afligned by fome as the caufe. The beft Beef 
7d. 3 Mutton 6d.; Veal 74d.; Pork 6d. per lib. avoirdupois. ‘I'he 
wages of fervants and labourers in hu{bandry, &c. &c. are: very high, 
— Jan, 25. 

Letter from London, Fanuary 28th. 


‘ Since the date of my laft letter (O€tober 30th) prices of wheat 
and other grain have been very unfteady, and now ttand much higher 
than they did at that period. The great advance which took place on 
wheat in the beginning of November, could not be owing to any im- 
mediate {carcity in this market, as the fupply was abundant, even on 
the day when our prices rofe to the higheft, (the 12th of November, 
when wheat fold at 136s. per quarter), and the quantity of flour in 
sown had been great from the commencement of harveft. The caufe 
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of fo great a rife I believe to have been owing to the general opinion 
which was then formed of the defe@tivenefs of the wheat crop, both in 
quality and quantity, efpecially in thofe counties from whence we ge- 
uerally derive the beft grain and the greateft fupplies. ‘The quantity of 
wheat, however on fale, both Britifh and foreign, foon became fo large, 
that the prices, for two or three weeks after the above period, kept re- 
gularly declining ; and although this caufed a proportionate fall in flour, 
itil the price of the latter article was fo much above what it could be 
made for in many parts of the country, that Jarge quantities have been re- 
ceived, not only from the northern coaft, but from various parts’ of the 
interior, which has kept the London ftock of flour very full. For fome 
weeks, markets were very dull, and few fales made, either of wheat or 
four, even at the reduced price at which the country flour was offered. 
But, within thefe ten days paft, the wheat market has confiderably 
advanced, though the fupplics from the coaft, and flour from the 
interior, does not fall off; and large fales have been made of both 
at advanced prices. There appears no adequate reafon for this advance, 
but the confideration of the time that muft elapfe before importations 
can be made from abroad, and the probability that the late fupplies from 
the country cannot be maintained. With refpeét to the great rife on 
barley, (which at one time was fold for yos. per quarter), the quantity 
prefented for fome weeks was fmall, and not at all equal to the demands 
of the maltfters, who had then commenced working, but who, from 
this great advance, were foon obliged to ftop. The high prices given, 
encouraged large fhipments from the corn diftri€ts, which, coming al- 
together, the fall was as rapid and great as the rife had been, fine bar- 
ley having fallen to 46s. per quarter. The fupplies of beans and peas 
were alfo {mall for fome weeks, and prices confiderably advanced ; old 
beans being much wanted, 

* The fapply of oats has been good, and prices pretty fteady, though 
now a little advanced. The eonfumption being very great, it is pro- 
bable that prices will not be much lower, except occafionally on a large 
arrival from abroad. The feafon is now coming on when grafs-feeds 
will be in requeft : but although the maiden clovers have produced fome 
fine feed, yet the general produce being materially defeétive, and ovr 
great reliance for additional fapply being confined to Holland, it is the 
general opinion, that prices will advance as the feed-time approaches. 

« The quantity of wheat at market this day not being great, and 
our neighbouring country markets appearing to fall off in their fupplies, 
a good many buyers appeared, and the article experienced a farther ad- 
vance. The current price of fine Dantzics was 126s. per quarter: for 
fome fuperfine famples more money was obtained, and other forts fold 
dearer in proportion, as noted below. ‘The barley trade, in general, 
revived to-day ; and prices of the finef famples were two fhillings pce 
quarter dearer. In beans and peas we have no alteration. A good 
many oats have arrived fince laft Monday: however, the fame priccs 
were readily made, particularly for the fiaer forts, 
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* State of London Markets, Monday, January 28. 


* Wheat, new 
Fine Effex 
=e Old 
——— Fine White 
North Country, new 
Very fine higher. 
——— Foreign Red 
——— White Dantzic 








659, to 100s. per quarter. 
115% 

708. 1058.——116s. 
1243. 


708. 1006.—=1 108. 


808. 958.—1058. 


100s. 120s.—126s. 


Black Wheat - 653.—8 5s. 
Rye « - 563.—6os. 
Barley - - 448. to 50s, per quarter. 
—— Fine - - §23.— 5 48. 
Malt - - $28.—88s. 
White Peas - - 483.—5 28. 
Vine Boilers - : 60s. 
Grey Peas - - 478.—5038. 
New Small Beans . - §28.—5 48. 
Old ditto - . 543.—5 6s. 
New Tick ditto - - 433-—458» 
Old ditto - - 4%3.—§ 2s. 
Oats, long feed - 268.— 308. 


——— Short Smalls or Frieflands 328. 348.—358. 





Polands . - 238. 358.— 36s. 
—— Potato - - 35% 378.— 388. 
Fine Flour delivered to the Bakers - 908. 95s.—1008. per fack. 
North Country Flour - - dos.—88s. 
Ked Clover Seed - - 608.— 1128. per cwt. 
White ditto - - 80s. 1128.—1208, 
Trefoil - - 208. 308.— 425. 
Rye Grafs - - 218. 308.—38s. per quarter. 
‘Tares - - 408.— 48s. per do, 
Hay - . 658.—8cs. per load. 
Straw, Wheat - : 36:.—42s. per do. 
Potatoes - - - 


408.—80s. per ton. 
1008.—1208. per do. ” 


Beft Kidney ditto 


By accounts fince received, we are informed that the wheat market 
on 4th current was confiderably depreffed, large quantities having ar- 
rived in the river from the eaftern and northern ports. 


Letter from a Farmer in Wales. Fan 25. 


¢ We had a continued froft for three weeks before Chriftmas, and 
were beginning to be afraid of the growing wheat, as it was without a 
covering of fuow ; but though the young plants look weakly, they do 
not as yet feem injured in other refpe@s. Much will depen on the 
weather we have in {pring ; beeaufe, if fevere, thefe weak plants will 
be 
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be unable to live till more genial weather arrives, efpecially as many 
fields were fown at a late period of the feafon. 

* Laft year’s wheat crop falls fhort even of what was expected at 
harveft, and had it not been owing to the large ftock of old grain on 
hand, I do not know what would have become of us. We have plenty 
of ftraw to be fire; but it yields little grain; and the quality and 
weight is generally complained of. Barley turns out better than origin- 
ally fuppofed. Oats are alfo good. Prices at prefent are; for Wheat 
308. per bufhel of 168 lib.; Barley 48s. per quarter; Oats 24s. per 
ditto ; and Beans 64s. to 65s. per ditto. 

‘ We had no demand for cattle and fheep of any confequence this 
winter ; of courfe prices are low, and many on hand. This want of fale 
obliged farmers to thrafh out more than the ufual quantity of grain fo 
as money might be got to anfwer their payments, which will have an 
effe&t on the grain markets afterwards. ‘Turnips were an excellent crop, 
and have ftood the winter well; but will be foon confumed, owing 
to the large flock of cattle and fheep that remain with us.’ 


Average Price of Gorn p. Quarter in Great Britain, for the Week ending 
Fanuary 19th, 
Eng. & Wales. Scotland. 
s d S. 
Wheat 86 
Rye 53 
Barley 44 
Oats 25 
Beans 48 
Peas - 51 
Oatmeal - 21 
Bigg ° - 


Price of Meat at Smithfield, exclufive of the Offal, which confifs of Head, 
intrails and Hide, and is worth about 1d. per lib.—Per flone of 8 lib. 

Friday. 

d &. 

Beef - 6 

Mutton 8 

Veal - 8 

Pork - 8 


Newgate and Leadenhall. 
> he s. d. 

Veal - ° 7 8| Beef in fides 

Pork - 5 8] Ditto in lots 

Mitton ° 4 8} Lamb - 
Paddington Market. 

Hay per load 31. 3s. to 4]. Straw 11. 4s. to 11. 6s, 
Beatts 1o9——-Shéep 610—Pigs 24. 
Tamworth 
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Tamworth Fair, on Monday Yanuary 21/2, was well fupplied with 
fat beafts and fheep. The beafts, which were of heavy fale, fold from 
6d. to 7d. per lib. finking the offal; and theep at about 7d. finking 
the offal. 

Wakefield, Fanuary 25th. Our arrivals of grain continue fmall, and 
wheat of fuperior quality meets with ready fale at an advance of 5s. 
per quarter ; but little or no alteration in inferior famples. Oats of 
good quality are brifk of fale at 6d. advance ; inferior unfaleable. Bar- 
ley, though more at market than laft week, is further advanced full 28. 
to 3s. per quarter. Beans fcarce, and may be noted 2s, dearer. 
















LIVERPOOL METEOROLGY, 1804, 
Continued from Vol. V. p. 505: 
Fall of | Evaporation 
Rain. of Water. 


In. Dec. | In. Dec. 



























January and June inclufive - 12 66/11 40 
July . ° : 2 oe 

Augutt : - . 2 ‘s .. @ 

September - - - 1 67] 2 12 
Otober . - - 5§ go] 1 95 
November - - - 3 0 I 25 
December - - 2 40] 1 50 





-—— 


Total, as meafured by G. J. Liverpool 29 88 | 24 32 


POSTSCRIPT TO SCOTISH INTELLIGENCE. 
Kincardinefbire Quarterly Report. tae 




















© We have enjoyed, as yet, a fine open winter. The weather has 
been variable, with fevere gales of wind, moftly from the fouth and fouth- 
weft. Little fnow has fallen, and the froits have not continued for any 
length of time ; which has allowed ploughing and other operations of 
hufbandry to be got very forward. ‘Turnips keep very freth and good, 
and appear little injured by the froft. ‘There has been little demand for 
fat cattle ; they appear now to be in more requeft. Our grain markets 
took a fudden ftart in November, and continued advancing for fome 
weeks rapidly. Wheat reached from sos. to 553. per boll; Barley from 
278. to 308.; Bear from 24s. to 26s. ; Oats 20s.; but the prices de- 
clined again as faft as they had rifen ; and, for the laft fix weeks, not.a U) 













boll could be fold almoft at any price. There appears now to be a Te 
little demand again for barley and bear, but at very reduced prices. | HE 
The grafs feeds, fown lait fpring, look exceeding well; as alfo the { 






young wheats: they have received little injury from the frott, and appear 
freth and ftrong. Fodder will be pleuty all over this diltrict; aad i i 
never faw the cattle keep in better condition, Fan. 30. 

( 732 
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(The following Article is fent us by a Corre/pondent.) 


We underftand that Mr Loudon, the author of * Obfervations on 
Planting,’ &c. has juft invented a very ingenious method of modelling 
ellates, which will be of immenfe advantage to landed proprietors, par- 
ticularly thofe intending to improve, decorate or build. The variation 
of the furface is fhewn exaétly as it is in nature ; and all the trees, hedges, 
roads, rivers, buildings, &c. are accurately raifed on it, agreeable to a 
certain feale ; and, afterwards, the whole is coloured from nature. A 
manufcript volume of references, contains the names of the different 
farms and fields, the contents of each, and the nature of its foil, &c. 
with every other requifite information. Mr Loudon has alfo a curious 
compofition, which may be ufed without any previous preparation, and 
by which any gentleman may try, upon the model, the effect of any 
propofed alteration or improvement : And alfo a fmall wire net, each 
mefe of which is equal to an acre, by which the contents of any part 
may be inftantly known, by applying it, and counting the mefhes which 
cover the ficld or {pace to be meafured. From the nature of the model, 
any changes which may afterwards be made in the ground, canbe in- 
ferted without injuring the piece ; and hence no eftate will ever require 
to be remodelled. Remarkable objeés upon an eftate fuch as the manfion 
houfe, &c. can alfo, to give a clearer view of them, be modelled fepa- 
rately, upon a larger fcale than the general plan. 

At firit fight, the unwieldinefs and bulk of a model would feem an 
inconvenience ; but by dividing it into feparate parts (which parts are 
kept in a {mall cheft or box, and may be taken out and fitted together 
in a few feconds), it occupies little more room than a plan. 

The advantages which Mr Loudon thinks will attend this mode of 
imitating eftates, are the following, (viz.) 

1. A proprietor will fee a corre& imitation or miniature of his eftate, 
_in the cleareft manner, and without the rifk of being puzzled or deceiv- 
ed by a plan. 

2. Every propofed alteration or improvement, of whatever kind, will 
be clearly underitood, and may be fo pointed out to workmen, as that 
they will execute it with fuperior eafe and certainty. In planting and 
Jandfcape gardening, this will be of immenfe advantage ; and, asa fur- 
ther affiftance to it, Mr Loudon has alfo invented a kind of working plan, 
which will enable workmen to execute exaétly the arrangement of trees, 
fhrubs, and flowers, about any place, agreeable to the principles explain- 
ed in fection 3d of the * Obfervations.’ Thofe who underftand the mode 
of arrangement alluded to, and can compare it with the common mode 
of mixing all forts of trees indiferiminately, will be convinced that this 
improvement is of great utility. 

3. The effe& of every alteration propofed may be clearly feen be- 
fore it is executed ; whether it be the effe& that changing the lines of 
fences, roads, &c. has in altering the contents of the adjoining enclo- 
fures (and this can be inftantly found by ufing the wire netting) ; or 
the effet of the addition of wood or buildings, whether ufeful or orna- 

mental: 
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mental. It is needlefs to add, that the {cheme of improvement can be 
altered and varied upon the model, until the bef effeét fhall be produc 
ed, which effet may afterwards be exactly imitated upon the grounds. 
Making trials, on the model, of the effect of alterations, will form a F 
very inftructive and rational amnfement for proprietors. Kd 
We have feen, at Mr Loudon’s, two models of the North Berwick bd tia a 
eftate ; one thewing the prefent appearance and contents of the eftate { ai 
in general; and the other fhowing the effe&t of an intended new place i 1 
of refidence for the proprietor (Sir Hew Hamilton Dalrymple). Ia 
addition to this laft model, an elegant manufcript volume, illuttrated by ' 
drawings and fketches containing Mr Loudon’s ideas of the place ; his t 
reafons for propofing the improvements, and praétical dire€tions for ex- 
ecuting them ; accompanied with working plans, a large vertical profile 
fhewing the effet of the whole, and a general eftimate of the ex- 
ence. 
: Mr Loudon, we underftand, intends to fend duplicates of the above 
models, plans, &c. to No. 4. Chapel-Street, Bedford-row, his lodgings in 
London; where, or at No. 7. Terrace, Edinburgh, they may be feen 
aud examined by any gentleman who fhall take the trouble of calling. 





















eee 2. 























To the READERS of the FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Pustisuers, with a juft fenfe of former favours, refpectfully 
acquaint their numerous Readers, that they are under the difagreeable 
neceflity of raifing the felling price of the Mazazine, in order that the 
increafed and increafing expences attendant upon the work may be com- 
penfated. Deeply impreffed with gratitude for the unexampled fupport 
hitherto obtained, they delayed this ftep longer than confiitent with 
their intereft, and now refort to it with regret ; though it affords them 
much pleafure, that feveral gentlemen of acknowledged difcernment, 
whofe opinions were previoufly taken, have decidedly fanétioned the 
meafure with the fulleft approbation. 

From the commencement of this volume, the felling price of each 
copy will therefore be raifed to Two Shillings and Sixpence, at which 
{um the Magazine will ftill remain the cheapeft periodical publication 
in Great Britain. For extenfive original information, it is equalled by 
none; and, if compared with other agricultural publications which ce 
have been attempted in our filter kingdom, the publifhers are almoit va 
certain that an unequivocal verdi& in its favour will be pronounced by an ee 
impartial public. The principles which have aniformly been acted upon fe 
in the courfe of the work will be fteadily retained, and every aid given bral 
to the diffemination of rural knowledge. Extra pages will be furnifhed | a 
when any thing particular occurs, and plates of ufeful implements ia ' 
hufbandry will alfo be given, when fuch can be procured. ) 


NOTICES | 


( 128 ) Feb. £805. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr Hay will pleafe excufe us for delaying his Thoughts on the Agri 
cultural State of the Country, &c. Many other communications from 
different correfpondents are in the fame predicament. 

An anonymous Review of Mr Loupon’s publication is received, and 
under confideration, The gentleman who fent it will obferve that he is 
already foreftalled 5 though probably this circumftance will not prevent 
us from retouching the fubjeét, efpecially in fuch parts as are only flight- 
ly noticed in the account now prefented. 

The Review of Mr Nicow’s Pradical Planter is neceffarily poft- 
poned. 

Acricota on the Poor Laws will appear in our next Number. 

Mr Low of Annriexp is entitled to our beft thanks for the commu- 
nication lately made us. The like acknowledgement is due to the au- 
thor of the letter concerning the Chine/e Plough. 

The New Year’s Gift, from our old and worthy friend Re. is truly 
acceptable. We are forry, however, that we could not ufe it imme- 
diately, though we will not fail to beftow a fhare of the gift upon our 
readers, before the article is out of feafon. 

We truft that Pot-GEconomicus will pardon us for the liberty taken 
with his laft communication. The alterations made, do not in the leaft 
affeét his argument ; and we are utterly averfe to give unneceffary of- 
fence, efpecially to the gentleman therein mentioned, for whom we eu- 
tertain much refpeé&t. 1f Pol-CEconomicus will kindly favour us with 
his addrefs, fatisfatory reafons fhall be communicated to him. A 
fubject, which he feems well calculated to elucidate, thall alfo be fubmit- 
ted to his confideration. 

The author of the letter On the Comparative Trial made at Edgerftone 
with different Breeds of Sheep thall be gratified. The wafer unfortu- 
nately had been placed on his addrefs, otherwife he would have heard 
from us refpeéting fome parts of the letter. If the deficiency is fup- 
plied, we fhall not fail to write him immediately. 

The letter on Kentifh Hufbandry, and various other communications 
lately fent us, will be duly attended to. We are fo much in arrears to 
feveral correfpondents, that an adequate apology can hardly be offered. 

No. XXII. will be publifhed on Monday, 2oth May 1805. 


ERRATUM IN THIS NUMBER. 

In Lord Somerville’s letter, p. 4, the punctuation of the laft fen- 
tence, fecond paragraph, has been executed in a way which renders the 
fubject almoft unintelligible. The reader is requefted to correé& the 
paflage as follows : 

« My own foils, of which the queftion is afked, are, fir/l, a loam on 
a limeftone rock, free fine working land if at all level; 2d/y, flone brafh 
tending towards a gravel ; and, 3d/y, clay.’ 

(D. Willison, Printer, Edinburgh. 
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